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An Address to the Landholders and Farmers of North Britain, 
on the Profits and Advantages to be derived from Growing and 
Saving both White and Red Clover Seeds in that part of the 
Kingdom. Together with particular Rules and eae 
Cultivating and Dressing the Crop, till it ts brought to a Mar- 
ketable State. By ALexanvreR Rinrou1, Newport-Pagnell, 
Buckinghamshire. (Written in 1817.) 


For some time past, I have had it in contemplation to ad- 
dress you on the subject of this letter; but waited till greater 
experience, and more ample information, should enable me, 
with more confidence, to recommend to your particular atten- 
tion, a branch of agriculture which I believe is practised by no 
agriculturist on the north side of the Tweed—I mean the grow- + 
ing and saving of clover seeds. 
Considering how eminently Scotland already stands distin- 
guished for her improvements in agriculture, I have some rea- 
son to apprehend a charge of presumption, when I propose to 
amend that which is already so perfect ; and I am fully aware, 
that any innovation of magnitude, suggested by an obscure in- 
dividual, is likely to meet with the sneers of some knowing ones, 
who are too wise to learn, and of sceptics who reject every 
thing of which they themselves have had no experience. But 
the dread of that ridicule will not make me shrink from my 
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purpose of offering a few remarks on a subject which I conceive 
may becoie a source of much profit and advantage to the agri- 
cultural interest of Scotland. 

In this communication, I arrogate nothing to myself, nor 
have I any pretensions to the merit of a discovery, while I only 
recommend that which is already well known and generally 
practised, in this and a few adjoining counties. I trust no fur- 
ther apology will be necessary for my present intrusion, than 
mercly to state, that nothing but a sincere desire to promote 
the best interests of the rural economy of my native country 
has induced me to submit the following remarks to the serious 
consideration of the landholders and farmers of North Britain, 

You will, I presume, have already anticipated that my prin- 
cipal object in addressing you at this time, is to declare, that 
from any degree of knowledge I may possess, arising from ex- 
perience of the climate, soil, and produce of both kingdoms, I 
am fully convinced, that Scotland can raise clover seeds suffi- 
cient for her own wants, of as good a quality as those of Eng- 
lish growth ; and that this being admitted, the practice should 
be entered upon without loss of time. 

On my first arrival here in September 1813, the numerous 
fields of clover that were then mowing and destined for seed, 
attracted my early notice; and I then began to consider whe- 
ther the practice could be extended to Scotland. Ever since 
that time, the subject has occupied much of my attention; and 
after close inquiry, and narrow observation, added to my own 
experience in superintending the management of a scries of 
crops, I am now able to declare my full conviction, that the 
cultivation of clover seed is a profitable branch of farming, and 
that it may be practised with success in all the good corn dis- 
tricts of Scotland, particularly in the midland and south-east 
counties of that kingdom, which preduce as heavy and luxuriant 
crops of clover as any of the counties here, from which the seeds 
are saved. Having heard that some fruitless attempts to save 
these seeds have already been made in Scotland, I feel justifi- 
sable in ascribing the want of success, in these instances, to want 
of knowledge of the proper mode of management ; for ¢here lies 
the secret, and there lies the only difficulty. In this observation 
I am supported by the candid contession of several eminent 
agriculturists, who declare that they have grown seed of good 
quality, but were never able to extract it from the glumes or 
husk. But let not your taith be staggered by such trifling ob- 
jections; for were we rashly to abandon every undertaking, where 
the first ill conducted experiment came short of our sanguine 
expectations, or even proved altogether abortive, how few dis- 
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coveries would be made, and how few improvements would be 
effected! But, as want of perseverance forms no part of the 
character of a Scotish agriculturist, I by no means despair of 
reconciling many of my countrymen to a fresh trial, by obvi- 
ating the principal difficulties attending the gencral mode of 
management, which forms the design of the few simple rules 
and directions presented in the sequel of this address. 

I am aware that some will express their surprise that the 
saving of these seeds is not better known in the present enlight- 
ened era of Scotish husbandry, and then conclude that it must 
be an unprofitable mode of farming. But, wonder not at this; 
for although it was partially introduced here upwards of 40 
years ago, it was only towards the end of the last century that 
the practice became general in the districts which now grow 
them; and even at this day it is chiefly confined to a few ad- 
joining counties such as Huntingdon, Bedford, Hertford, North- 
ampton, and that which bears the date of this letter. However, 
the cultivation of that article is spreading fast; and how far it 
may soon extend, is not for me to predict; but I am unwilling 
to set bounds to it on the south side of the Grampian hills. 

I know of no crop that can be grown generally, from which 
greater profits can be realized than that which I now recom- 
mend; nor am I acquainted with any crop that is attended with 
less labour or expense in bringing it to the stack-yard or place 
of security. Under that conviction, reflect for a moment on the 
vast sums of which Scotland is drained annually for these seeds, 
and that the best farmers contribute the greatest proportion of 
that expenditure, and at same time consider that the means of 
saving so much treasure lies within your own reach; then few 
arguments, I hope, may persuade you to make a trial, at least, 
of the practice which it is my object to recommend. 

At a fair calculation, on a well regulated corn-farm, a sixth 
of the whole surface is sown annually with grass-seeds, by which 
course the whole farm is once sown over in six years. For the 
sake of even numbers, rate the expense of seeding at 1/. per 
acre, and it will then appear, that a good farmer, in every series 
of six years, pays as many pounds Sterling for grass seeds as 
there are acres in his farm; which, on a scale of 200 acres, a- 
mounts to 700/. in the course of a twenty-one years lease :—a 
sum, at the present time, equal to more than one half of the 
whole stock and crop of such farm. By applying the same 
calculation to all the corn-lands of Scotland, you may form some 
estimate of the immense sums that are annually sent from a 
country possessing the means of supply within herself. 


Believing in your acute sensibility, 1 am convinced your atten- 
. ran * 
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tion will be roused, and that you will feel sore on being informed 
of the several classes of foreign and domestic monopolists who are 
daily becoming rich at your expense. As the foreign trade may be 
guessed at from that of the home-growth, the first I would name 
is the British cultivator, whose hard-earned profits are fair and 
adequate. The next on the list is a set of middle-men, who 
buy the article in a genuine state from the growers, and after- 
wards send it to the London merchants as pure and unadulter- 
ated as their interests will admit. Then comes the cent.-per- 
cent. London seedsman, who, in the hurry of his business, can- 
not be answerable for every particle of old or inferior seed that 
may find its way into the new crop. Through this medium are 
most of your provincial merehants supplied, whose sweeping 
profits from their seed-lofts are generally calculated to meet 
their shop rents. It were idle to observe to you, that the price 
of the article in thus passing through so many hands, must ne- 
cessarily accumulate very considerably. But that you may form 
some idea of the ratio of that increase, I shall only state, that 
the expense of carriage, factorage, &c. alone, on every ewt. of 
seed sent by our country dealers to London, amounts to 10s. 
independently of profits, which are too secret and fluctuating to 
be correctly estimated. From this view of the business, it is 
sufficiently apparent, that the price paid by the consumer or last 
purchaser must greatly exceed prime cost; and that this being 
admitted, it must be equally obvious, that in proportion as the 
price paid in Scotland exceeds prime cost here, so far will the 
profits of a Scots surpass that of an English grower. From my 
own experience I may venture to assure you, that the same ar- 
ticle which yields the grower here a fair profit at 90s. per cwt., 
generally brings about 120s. in the Scots market. From this 
statement, it can be no unwarrantable conclusion, that the first 
who begin to supply your markets with home-growth, will be 
rewarded by extraordinary profits; for, after the practice be- 
comes more general, a regular competition may bring the price 
of the commodity to a fair level. That great profits will arise 
is certain; but to assist your comparative calculations, I shall 
state the ordinary produce per English acre, and its general 
value here. The great deficiency of last year’s crop, though 
it was partly supplied by the superabundance of 1815, which 
in many instances yielded from 5 to 6 cwt. per acre, occasioned 
a considerable advance of price in the article, which brought 
from 110s. to 130s. per cwt.; but neither the price nor the 
produce of these two extreme years, ought to be taken into view 
in forming a fair average estimate. However, I will venture 
to assure you, that any return under 3 ewt. per acre (English) 
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is reckoned a bad crop. To keep within bounds, let us take 
that as an average, and add one-fourth or three-quarters more 
to make up the difference between Scots and English land- 
measure, then the produce and value of a Scots acre will run 
nearly thus. 
Red Clover. 

Average produce, per Eng. acre, 3 cwt. at 90s......13 10 0 
Add for difference in land measure, 3 qrs. at ditto... 3 7 


o 





Amount, per Scots acre, ...... Z.16 17 6 





White Clover. 
Average produce, per Eng. acre, 3 cwt. at 112s....2.16 16 0 
Add for difference in land measure, 3 qrs. at ditto,... 4 4 0 


Amount, per Scots acre, ...... 2.21 0 0 

As the probable difference between the first or grower’s price 
here, and the retail price in the Sccts market will exceed 20 
per cent., to do justice to our calculations, this difference ought 
to be added to the amount above stated; but that I shall leave 
every one to do for himself. Meanwhile, you may rest assured, 
that, when applied to an average of years, the above statement 
is by no means overrated. 

Much might be said on the expediency of this branch of farm- 
ing; but the pressure of the present times is certainly a much 
stronger stimulus to the practice of economy, than the most con- 
vincing arguments of a speculative nature. Were the condition 
of the cultivator of the soil more enviable than it has of late 
become, common prudence should direct him to pursue that 
course from which the greatest recurns are likely to arise; how 
much more eagerly, then, ought he to grasp at every twig that 
can afford a chance of keeping him a little longer afloat, when 
his head only is above water! But to hold out further induce- 
ments to enter upon the trial, might betray a doubt of that spirit 


of enterprise, which is so characteristic of a Scots agriculturist. 


Presuming, then, that many of you will risk the experiment, (if 
I may so term it, for I consider it a matter of certainty), I shall 
take the liberty of furnishing you with a few plain rules and 
directions, which, if carefully attended to, may serve as a guide 
through the whole process of growing, saving, and dressing 
both white and red clover, till it is brought to a marketable 
state. 

Doubtless there are spots, both in England and Scotland, 
more favourable than others to the growth and production of 
certain crops and plants, therefore, in introducing the cultiva- 
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tion of clover for seed, the soils most adapted to that purpose 
ought to be chosen with the same discrimination, that a modern 
farmer passes by a stiff clay, and fixes upon a rich sandy loam 
for growing a crop of turnips. By this you will not understand 
me as insinuating, that to grow clover seed you must confine 
yourself to any one particular soil. All I would advise is, to fix 
upon that which, from your general knowledge of soils and 
crops, you consider most suitable to your purpose. And, in aid 
of your judgment en that point, I would observe, generally, that 
neither the strongest clays, nor the lightest sands are to be 
chosen, both of which being apt to yield to the scorching heat 
of the summer’s sun, fail to produce a fair crop, even when hay 
is the object. I would also avoid a very rich loam, where a 
luxuriance of straw might be expected; for it seldom happens 
that an abundance of straw yields much seed, especially when 
lodged, as is too often the case, in such soils, 

Having pointed out some of the soils to be avoided, your own 
judgment will readily point out those to be preferred. When 
seed is the object, a moderate bulk of straw is generally the 
most productive. I would therefore recommend a soil of or- 
dinary strength, but of a sharp, and, at the same time, kind 
friable nature, capable of producing the greatest quantity of 
grain from the least quantity of straw. In short, any soil, ina 
tavourable climate, and from which a fair crop of straw may be 
exnected, is suitable to your purpose. But as the ordinary ex- 
perience of any practical farmer will so far prove a guide io 
him on this head, I shall despatch it by only observing, that the 
greatest quantity and best quality of seed is uniformly obtain- 
ed from a crop of ordinary bulk, and least lodged or broken 
down. 

What naturally suggests itself next, is the management of 
ihe crop in the field during the progress of its growth, and after 
it is cut down. 

In regard to this branch of the subject, I would inform you, 
that in the field devoted to seed, the scythe should never be in- 
troduced till the crop has attained to tull maturity, which will 
happen some time in the month of September. But, although 
the scythe be excluded, it is proper to pasture the field with 
sheep or some other stock till the beginning or middle of May, 
(but not later), when all stock should be withdrawn, and the 
field closely shut up till the ripening is completed. For, as all 
the treasure lies in the flower or top, any injury done to it, so 
tar frustrates your designs, and affects your interest. Nothing 
further is necessary till you determine when the crop is ready to 
be cut down, and that, I must confess, requires a little judge- 
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ment, and, to a person of inexperience, is rather a nice point 
to be ascertained ;—however, by no means so mysterious but 
that a person of ordinary discernment may find it out by attend- 
ing to the following remarks. 

From what is just stated, it must be obvious that the crop re- 
quires to be much more matured than when hay is the object, 
and, of course, must remain uncut to a later period of the sea- 
son. In the different counties of England where seed is grown, 
August is considered the ripening month, and much depends 
upon the weather at that time; but, in Scotland, it may run to 
September. As the crop approaches towards maturity it changes 
its former verdure to a light brown. After having gradually as- 
sumed that complexion, the leaves begin to grow hard and shri- 
velled; and at last, when the crop may be considered ripe, they 
drop off, leaving a bare stem with a withered flower nodding on 
the top. ‘These may be considered the common external indica- 
tions of maturity, and, to a cultivator of experience, are often 
suflicient to regulate his judgment; but to a person of limited 
practice, a more minute examination is absolutely necessary, that 
1s, by inspecting the seed itself. Be aware that it is chiefly its 
having fully ripened under a favourable sun that gives the seed 
that rich avn purple colour by which its superior excellence is 
ascertained. ‘This change of colour from a bright yellow to a 
deep purple is a sure criterion by which a grower may deter- 
mine when his crop is ready for the scythe. And as the seed 
assumes this purple colour gradually, the grower ought to watch 
the change very carefully, by plucking the flowers from time to 
time, and rubbing them very hard in his hand with his finger 
and thumb till the seed appear; which requires some persever- 
ance, for it is very difficult to extract the seed from the glumes or 
cups. When the crop is rich, the flower feels rather firm when 
pressed between the finger and thumb, as being better charged 
with seed; and, on the contrary, soft and spongy when less full 
or worse furnished. Although a strict examination of the seed 
thus rubbed out in the hand be the surest method of proving the 
maturity of the crop, yet the precise degree of richness cannot 
be exactly ascertained by that simple test alone; for our most sa- 
gacious labourers have to work several days proving the crop, 
before they can with safety enter into a fair contract for thrash- 
ing the seed. 

However, by attending to these observations, you will not err 
far in determining when the crop is ripe: after which it is cut 
down with scythes in the ordinary way of mowing. And as 
the top or flower contains all the treasure, every precaution 
should be used to prevent it from breaking or flying off from 
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a stem already dry, withered, and brittle. To lessen this 
risk, when the quantity to be mowed is small, or the crop too 
ripe, I would recommend cutting down early in the morning, 
before the night dew is exhaled. But the chance of : any loss in 
mowing being small, this remark is not much to be consider. 
ed. After the crop is cut down, it ought to be disturbed as 
little as possible, either by fork or rake; for, if there is any 
chance at all of the top flying beforé the scythe, how much 
more liable to break must it become when the rake is applied ! 
Yor this reason the fork and rake should follow at no great dis- 
tance from the scythe (perhaps next day), and place the crop in 
a swath or row on the ridge of each land; and, soon afterwards, 
these rows should be formed into rows of very small cocks, not 
larger than ordinary muck heaps from the cart. Should fa- 
vourable weather ensue, nothing more is necessary than to turn 
these cocks once over, shortly before carting home. And, should 
the weather prove fickle, these small heaps of withered straw are 
very soon dried, perhaps in one good day, by turning up the bot- 
tom, after the top has become a little ‘dried. After remaining 
some time in the field, the cocks subside considerably, and be- 
come caked, by which the flowers adhere together, and repel 
the rain; of course no loss of top can be sustained by gentl 
turning them to dry. From this account, it is evident, that the 
field labour necessary to save a crop for seed is not more than 
half of what is required in making a crop of good hay. I ought 
also to inform you, that clover for seed is not nearly so liable tu 
be injured by bad weather as hay, two successive crops of which 
would be lost before clover seed would be materially affected, 
From six to ten days of favourable weather are sufficient to pre- 
pare it for carting to the rick-yard ; but as the thrashing, which 
is by far the most difficult part of ‘the process, is greatly facili- 
tated by thorough drying in the field, the crop ought in no in- 
stance to be carried home till it is completely dry. If it be ne- 
cessary to stack it dry, it is equally proper to keep it so by per= 
fect thatching; for it is almost impossible to extract the seeds 
ftom moist husks. 

In this country the operation of thrashing is performed, both 
by common light flails, and by thrashing machines, having a 
particular additional cover introduced below the drum or beater 
for that purpose, and removed when corns are to be thrashed. 
But, as the machines in Scotland are generally very perfect and 
complete, seldom admitting of any accommodating alteration ot 
this kind; and as it is hardly to be expected that the first at- 
tempt to grow these seeds will be upon a large scale, I shall con- 
fine myself for the present to flail-thrashing. For as soon as it 
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is known that the article can be successfully cultivated, the most 
economical method of thrashing and dressing the crop will soon 
be acquired. That this operation is both tedious and expensive, 
none will deny; but that the profits arising from the crop will 
bear it, is equally well known. The difficulty attending that 
operation being the principal stumblingblock to beginners, I 
shall endeavour to remove it by an explanation of the method 
practised by the first growers in this country. 

The first thing to be done in the general operation, is rather 
a preparatory step towards that which, more strictly speaking, 
may be styled thrashing the seed—that is, to separate the head 
or flowers from the straw, which is easily done by passing the 
crop through any common thrashing machine, or by the flail. 
This we call Heapine. As by this course none of the seed is 
brought out, the straw ought to be carefully shaken, lest any of 
the cups or glumes should escape with it; for by this time the 
flower will be broken down apparently to chaff. The cups or 
husks thus broken down being separated from the straw, and 
formed into a distinct heap, two thrashers, with very light flails, 
proceed to give the whole heap a course of thrashing, similar to 
that performed in hummelling barley with the flail. But as 
from three to five courses are necessary in bringing out the 
seed, and these differing a little from one another, I shall ex- 
plain them in detail. The first is performed by regular beds or 
FLOORFULS, each bed being very closely thrashed three times 
round; then swept up, and thrashed other three rounds or 
bouts; again swept up, and so thrashed a third time, when it 
is at last set aside. This done, another bed is taken from the 
heap, and treated exactly in the same manner; and so on in a 
regular succession of beds, till the whole heap is once thrashed 
over. Betore the flail is again applied to the heap thus once 
thrashed, the whole must be regularly dressed by a gentle wind 
at the tail of common fanners; for, as the cups are too light to 
run down the inside of the machine, it is necessary to pass them 
through an ordinary sized riddle in the wind, at a little distance 
behind the winnowing machine, the tailboard being opened to 
its greatest width, that the wind may spread as much as possi- 
ble. The design of this is to separate all chaff and other dross 
from the cups; for it is only after much of the refuse is thus 
wrought down by repeated and alternate thrashing and blowing, 
that the seed is at last extracted from the inner husk; and the 
seed will appear sooner or later, according as the general bulk 
of the whole mass is more or less speedily reduced. ‘The first 
course of thrashing and blowing being completed, and the chaff 
being carefully separated and removed, the whole remaining 
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heap of cups must undergo a second course of thrashing and 
blowing, exactly the same as the first. But the effect may per. 
haps be a little different; for although, in general, little or no 
seed appears during the two first courses, yet in the case of 4 
rich crop, and close thrashing, some may appear at the head of 
the heap when blown down the second time. The chaff being 
reinoved, as before directed, a third round or course of thrash. 
ins is entered upon, and executed in the same manner as the 
otier two. Upon blowing the heap after the third course of 
thrashing, a considerable quantity of seed will appear chiefly at 
the head of the heap next the wind. ‘This seed must be sifted 
ovt with a sieve of ordinary size, and set aside till the heap has 
undergone a fourth course of thrashing and blowing, as before 
described, when much of the seed will have been thrashed out. 
This quantity must also be sifted out and added to the rest of 
the thrashed seed, and so continue thrashing and blowing, till 
the whole heap is reduced to seed ready for dressing to a market 
state. The fourth cr fifth course generally finishes the thrashing, 
Having explained what is by all allowed to be the principal 
difficulty attending the cultivation of clover seeds, nothing re- 
mains to be noticed in completing the process but the winnow- 
ing or dressing to a market state. And this, I am happy to in- 
form you, is simple indeed, and must soon become familiar to 
every person acquainted with the ordinary method of dressing 
lint-seed, for they are both cleared upon the same principle. 
Clover being a small seed, requires very fine sieves to search it, 
and I think the different sizes of oatineal sieves generally used 
in Scotland, might answer the purpose. But, should these not 
answer, two sieves of different sizes should be procured from 
London. With these instruments ready, you proceed to run 
the seed through any common fanners, at the same time sifting 
it with the widest sieve, in like manner as in dressing corns. The 
tailing, as usual, must be run down oftener, and prepared as 
weil as possible for mixing with the heap. The whole must be 
run down a second time, when it is probable the heap will be 
sufficiently dressed. But, as a considerable quantity of tail will 
remain for further purification, it must be blown down oftener ; 
so that, by repeated blowing and sifting, part of it may be pre- 
pared for adding to the stock. However, as a good stock may 
be materially affected by mixing too much tailing, I would pre- 
ter keeping them separate. , 
As you will perceive the clearing or dressing of this seed is 
performed nearly in the same manner with any other grain, I 
flatter myself further remarks on this head are unnecessary. 
It will readily occur to many of you, that in describing the 
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general process of such a complicated piece of labour as that 
which I have attempted to explain, several minutia in the exe- 
cution must be left to the judgment of the operator or experi- 
enced barn man. But I trust, that after the general principle 
is considered and understood, a little practice will, in this as in 
other instances, lead to perfection. 

Although white and red clover differ considerably in quality 
and appearance, yet what I have said applies to them both in- 
discriminately, with these exceptions, that the white being a 
shorter crop, and running less to straw or haulm, requires a 
little more attention in raking or collecting it in the field; of 
course the rakes should be closer in the teeth. The seed also 
being finer, requires closer sieves to search and dress it. This 
difference in the management is hardly worth noticing; but the 
difference in the value of the produce per acre is worthy of con- 
sideration. For, although the amount or weight of produce be 
nearly the same in both, yet the value of that amount is gene- 
rally in the proportion of 4 to $ in favour of the white species. 
The certainty of a crop, and other circumstances in the general 
management being nearly the same in both, the cultivation of 
white clover must of course be the most lucrative. 

Although you will understand me all along as alluding to the 
seed of the first crop, yet I must inform you, that much good 
seed is often saved in this country after a crop of hay has been 
obtained the same year. ‘This is generally the cleanest, or has 
the least mixture of other seeds in it, but is seldom so strong 
or plump as that from the first crop, which is styled maipEN- 
SEED. 

Whether this will be attended with equal success in Scot- 
land, remains to be proved; but my opinion is, that were the 
first crop mowed about the middle of June, either for hay or 
for soiling, there would be a great probability of the second 
crop running to seed in a favourable season. You will evident- 
ly perceive that the principal advantage attending this plan is, 
that both a crop of hay or green food, and of seed, are obtained 
in one season. But when good seed is wanted, I would cer- 
tainly prefer saving it from the first crop. However, as one 
rood will prove the practicability of this as well as an hundred 
acres, it were certainly an object for any gentleman to enclose, 
for this purpose, a small corner of a clover field immediately 
after the crop is cut, about the above mentioned period. 

Having noticed the principal circumstances which occur to 
me at present, as most necessary to be observed in the cultiva- 
tion of clover seeds, I would take the liberty of saying, that, 
should the foregoing remarks not prove sufliciently explicit or 
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satisfactory, I shall feel happy in corresponding with any gens 
tleman on the subject; and shall endeavour to furnish him with 
whatever further information he may desire. Meantime, be. 
fore taking my leave of you, gentlemen, I hope it will not be 
much out of place to observe here, that, as foreign seed is apt 
to degenerate even in England, when sown too long, or too of- 
ten repeated without a change, I would conceive it advisable to 
procure, occasionally, a small quantity of genuine French seed, 
to renew the propagating stock. But let me caution you against 
giving an order tor this article at random; for, unless it be well 
certified to be foreign, you may be duped by your agent. 

Allow me also to observe, that, as the operation of thrashi 
may be begun by Christmas, and continued till the latest pe- 
riod of the season at which grass seeds can be sown, I would 
consider it an acquisition to a number of gentlemen in the same 
district, to procure, at first, a labourer from this country, who, 
in the course of a few days or weeks, could initiate a sufficient 
number of their own labourers into the method of performing 
the work in future as perfectly as himself. 

In the present isaeal state of agricultural concerns, to 
propose any expensive improvements, were only to insult the 
sufferings of the desponding farmer ; but fortunately, ip adopt- 
ing the practice I have now explained and recommended, the 
outgoings of the farmer will be considerably abridged. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Answers to Queries regarding the Application of Oil-Cake as 
Manure ; and on the produce of Mildewed Seed Wheat. 


Sir, 

An accidental delay in the delivery of your last Maga 
zine, and, since the’receipt of it, an unusual occupation of my 
time and attention with various other matters (elections perhaps 
mone of the least), have rendered it impossible for me to com- 
ply with the request of your * Constant Reader’ in time to be 
of any service to him this turnip-sowing season—nor, indeed, 
on carefully reviewing his letter, do I see in what respect I can 
materially extend my former statement. However, I will do 
my best. Rape-cake, then, is applied either in a state of dust, 
or in lumps the size of a walnut. If sown broadcast for tur- 
nips, it matters not which mode is adopted; but, if drilled in 
with the seed, it is generally pulverized by means of a stone, 
revolving on its edge, as in a bark-mill. ‘There is a difference 
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of opinion as to the time of applying it—many sowing it about 
March, on the turnip fallows, and others ploughing or harrow- 
ing it in immediately previous to sowing turnips. Each system 
has its advocates. I believe, however, that so it be but appli- 
ed, it matters but little wren. The same difference of opinion 
exists as to the time of applying it to the wheat lands. Some 
either drill or sow it with the seed—(in either case it is necessary 
to have it fine). Others sow it on the plants in the spring ; or, 
if drilled, at about 9 inches from row to row (the usual distance 
for wheats in West Norfolk)—they drill in their oil-cake be- 
tween the rows of wheat, in March or April; as thus— 

.2.4,2 Nos. 1. 1. 1. being plants. 
Nos. 2. 2. 2. oil-cake dust. 


73a, 
- 
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It is impossible to give an accurate description of one of these 
drills. ‘The maker of them is Francis Mann of Thornage, near 
Holt, Norfolk. Any one desirous to set up a thing of the sort, 
would go a very roundabout way to attain his object, by at- 
tempting to make one, from even the best account I could give 
him of them. I think the price, at the maker’s, is near 401.; 
and, high as this may appear, I have no doubt of its being the 
cheapest mode of obtaining one. 

But, after all, as your correspondent jusly observes, this ma- 
nure may not suit your soil and climate. Of this I have no 
means of judging. It may however, be easily decided, by ap- 
plying a small quantity broadcast. Drilling will only answer 
when done on a large scale (the implement being expensive), 
and in situations not too hilly. There are various machines in 
use for breaking oil-cake. The most prevalent consist of notch- 
ed wheels acting against each other, and are turned by hand. 

The mildewed wheat, to which your correspondent alludes, 

roduced well. 1 am now thrashing the produce of 9 acres. 
Ko difference is discernible between the produce of the mildew- 
ed and the sound grain. Generally speaking, however, it was 
too thick on the ground; the grains being so small, that a less 
quantity was requisite than of larger and plumper seed. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
A Norrosk Farmer. 


Norfolk, June 22d, 1818. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Value of Burnt Clay as Manure, and the Expense of 
obtaining it. 
Sir, 

I am much concerned to see the ashes of a friend of mine, 
lately the cause of considerable speculation and interest, now 
suffered to repose in utter neglect, and going, as it would seem, 
rapidly to oblivion. I do not mean the ashes of Platoff, or of 
Barclay de Tolly, or of any other of the illustrious men who 
have figured in the world, but merely those of inanimate clay, 
conceived at one time well adapted to assist in raising food for 
warriors, and all the less distinguished inhabitants of the earth. 

Seriously, Sir, I do think that this manure, clay ashes, has 
fallen into unreasonable neglect. Probably those who first 
manufactured, and used it in Scotland, did too much blazon it 
forth, and rate too highly the benefits to be derived from the 
use of it—thus creating in men’s minds expectations that could 
not be realized, the disappointment of which might cause them 
to abandon it in disgust, neglecting the comparatively humble 
advantages which it really may, and, I believe, does possess. 

As a ground for the favourable opinion expressed of this agri- 
cultural auxiliary, I shall, with your leave, state here my ex- 
perience respecting it. 

In the winter 1814-15, notices of the practice were given to 
the public by a Mr Craig; and, if I recollect aright, by other 
gentlemen of Galloway, which excited a good deal the curio- 
sity and interest of agriculturists in this quarter. I for one felt 
so much, as made me as soon as possible take a journey to head 
quarters, that I might see and hear all particulars concerning it. 

The process of burning, I could not at that time of the sea- 
son see. The effect of the ashes was visible in some very fine 
fields of turnips near Kirkcudbright, and more particularly at 
Mr Craig’s at Cally, where I saw a fine crop of Ruta Baga that 
had been produced by them; and this excellent vegetable, every 
‘one knows, requires an abundant allowance of dung, and that of 
good quality, to make it arrive at any tolerable perfection. 

I came.home, determined to set to burning as soon as the 
weather would admit. As the operation was imported from 
Ireland, I naturally inquired among labourers, natives of that 
country, (and of whom we have abundant store), for a person 
skilled enough to undertake the job. There was not one ol 
these worthies to whom I spoke but professed thoroughly to 
understand the whole process. I engaged some of them; but 
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their performances, as may have sometimes happened with gen- 
tlemen in a higher sphere, by no means accorded with their 
promises :—they were dismissed. New hands came, who knew 
it better than their predecessors ;—they in their turn found it 
necessary to walk off. Inshort, there was nothing but blunder- 
ing the whole season. However, in the end of June, and by 
dint of fuel, I had got 70 or 80 single-horse cart loads, at an 
expense probably of half-a-crown for every cart. These were 
applied to part of a turnip field left purposely, at the rate of 
55 to 60 cart loads per acre. The turnips were sown on the 
6th of July, and proved by no means a heavy crop; nor was it 
to be expected they would. In 1816 the whole field was sowed 
with barley ;—that part on which the ashes were laid proved 
fully equal to the rest of the field, which had been dunged rather 
heavily. I could observe no difference of the hay crop in 1817; 
and this year, the appearance of the whole field in pasture is 
exactly similar. 

In spring 1816 I was lucky enough to get a labourer who 
really understood what he professed to do. He burned for me, 
during the summer, 500 or 600 cart loads, but too late to be 
used for turnips. Some of these ashes, in the end of the year, 
were spread on a field of natural bog meadow. I dare say 60 
cart loads at least were applied to an acre; but I cannot speak 
very precisely to that point :—whatever was the quantity, the 
change effected on the meadow was most gratifying. Instead 
of the ghost of a crop of hard coarse grasses, which was for- 
merly reaped, I had, in 1817, a luxuriantly abundant crop, 
consisting of holcus lanatus (provincially Yorkshire fog), and 
of all the finer meadow plants. Ina word, I had more than 
three times the quantity, and the quality entirely altered for the 
better. 

I had more land in bare fallow in 1816 than I had dung 
for; and when that was finished, I betook myself to clay ashes 
for the remainder of the break. The whole was in oats last 
year; and the division manured with ashes certainly proved 
not inferior to the other parts of the field. It is now in pas- 
ture; and no distinction discernible :—the quality of the soil is 
perfectly alike. 

I prepared a considerable quantity of ashes early last summer 
—they were mostly applied to turnip; and truth obliges me to 
say, that they produced a much better crop than dung on the 
same field and soil. I am certain I do not overrate the superi- 
ority at 30 percent. The field is wholly in barley this year, but 
in that crop I cannot distinguish the least shade of difference. 

If you think that I have not already intruded too much upon 
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your room, [ shall now, in a few sentences, acquaint you with 
my modus operandi, or manner of converting the raw material 
into the useful article. 

A considerable proportion of the farm which I possess, is, 
from its elevated situation, and the badness of the land, not fit« 
ted to be profitably cultivated; and it is therefore occupied en- 
tirely by sheep. The rough and coarse boggy part of it is the 
place whence the ashes are procured. The soil a stiff clay in- 
cumbent on a stiffer till. This, after being properly marked 
out, is cut by the spade into slices of about a foot in length, 8 
or 9 inches in depth, and 3 inches in thickness. These pieces 
are then set up by tie hand, and allowed to stand to dry fora 
week or longer, according to the weather. When in tolerable 
order, they are burnt in kilns, formed in the manner which have 
already been too often described to need repetition here. The 
earth, thus prepared, consumes incomparably quicker than that 
burnt without any previous process. I have now given up the 
use of the subsoil, as I think it cannot afford ashes of equal fer- 
tility with the surface earth. The land used of the nature | 
have described, is only injured for a year or two, as it soon re- 
gains a sward, when sown with ryegrass seeds, and covered with 
a few of the ashes. Indeed, it is rather improved than deterio- 
rated by the operation. An essential part of the business yet 
remains—the expense; and, on that head I can speak positive- 
ly. The ashes have never yet (the first year excepted) cost 
me more than 6d. each single-horse cart load; generally they 
amount to 4d.; and this season I am certain they will not es- 
ceed threepence. 

I hope I have now satisfied you that I at least have reason to 
think well of these respectable ashes; and shall only add, that 
I would be much pleased if ary of your correspondents or read- 
ers would take the trouble of giving us the result of their ex- 
perience on this subject.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Annandale, 13th July. J. H.S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the State of the Weather during the Years 1816 
and 1817. 
Sir, 

In a late Number of your Magazine (No. 73), you di- 
rected the attention of your readers, by two separate commu- 
nications, to a very interesting subject—I mean the climate of 
Great Britain. The first of the papers to which I allude, 1 
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from a Northumberland correspondent ; and, though of a very 
modest and unassuming character, is highly interesting and im- 
portant. By a very simple contrivance, he has, in a small com- 
pass, conveyed as much information respecting the seasons from 
1795 to 1817, as some ingenious book-makers would have spun 
out to an octavo, or perhaps a moderate quarto volume. It is 
to be hoped, that, among your numerous readers and corre- 
spondents, there are many who could furnish you with similar 
abstracts of the commencement and termination of the harvests; 
and if they could give along with them the average height of 
the thermometer, and the quantity of rain, such abstracts would 
throw more light on the subject of our climate, than all the spe- 
culations with which the world has lately been amused. With 
regard to your other paper, on the same subject, extracted from 
Brande’s Journal, I have little to remark. I believe the theory 
to be well founded; and I was convinced of this long before it 
appeared in any of the Scientific Journals either of this coun- 
try or of the Continent. It was suggested to me by a very inge- 
nious friend, at least two years ago, who had himself thought 
of it very early in 1816. The facts that have since been brought 
forward, have, I think, sufficiently demonstrated, that our cli- 
mate has been materially affected, and is still likely to be affect- 
ed, by the accumulation of ice in the Arctic Seas. But the 
subject to which I would now draw the attention of your read- 
ers, is of a less general nature than the deterioration of our cli- 
mate for a series of years. I propose only to draw a short com- 
parison between the spring-and summer seasons of 1816 and 
1817. 

A great deal has been said of late, and in your own publica- 
tion too, as well as others, about the similarity of these two 
years. It seems to be taken for granted, ‘iain that the par- 
tial failure of the crops of both, was owing to the same causes; 
viz. a great depression of temperature, and a superabundance 
ofrain. That both these causes, particularly the last, did oper- 
ate to a certain extent, there can be no doubt; but I am never- 
theless inclined to think, that their operation was very different 
the one year from what it was the other, at least in as far as 
the quantity and quality of the crops were concerned. This 
opinion is founded on the facts contained in the following 
Table, which exhibits a comparative view of the weather of 
1816, 1817, and so much of 1818 as has already passed. 


1816. 1817. 1818. 


Temperature. Rain, Temperature. Rain. Temperature. Rain, 

January, - 33.8 1.806 38.9 1.904 $6.8 2.858 

February, - 34.4 .664 40.6 1.684 35.2 1.219 
VOL. XIX. NO. 75. U 
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1816. 1817. 1818. 


Temperature. Rain. Temperature. Rain. Temperature. Rain, 
March, - $6.3 2.106 39.0 .958 37.3 2.199 
April, 40.7 1.043 45.1 -596 40.3 2.462 


————_-__———————————— 


Average, - 36.3 5.619 40.9 5.142 37.4 8.738 


May, 47.5 2.616 46.1 3.054 50.3 2.786 
June, 53.8 1.232 55.0 4.345 58.6 1.725 


Average, 50.6 3.848 50.5 7.399 54.4 4.511 


July, 55.5 3.844 56.0 3.200 
August, 54.9 3.117 54.3 5.278 


Average, - 55.2 6.961 55.1 8.478 

From the above Table it appears, that, during the first four 
months of the year, there was a very great difference between 
1816 and 1817 in point of temperature ;_ the latter being some- 
times 6, and, on an average, nearly 5 degrees higher than the 
former; while, in the subsequent months, there was little or no 
difference. With regard to rain, the quantity during the first 
four months was nearly the same in both years; but, in 1817, 
a great proportion of it fell in January and February, when it 
could do little harm; while March and April, two of the most 
important months in the year, were comparatively dry; and, as 
to the next 4 months, viz. from May to August inclusive, the 
rain of 1817 was excessive, amounting to nearly 16 inches; 
while that of the same months, in 1816, amounted only to 11 
inches. The character of the two seasons, therefore, may be. 
thus stated. The spring of 1816 was cold and wet; that of 
1817 warm and dry: The summers of both years were almost 
exactly the same in point of temperature ; but that of 1817 ex- 
cessively wet. Now, it will be in the recollection of most of 
your readers, that, in the end of June, and beginning of July 
1817, vegetation proceeded with unexampled rapidity and vi- 
gour ; while, at no period of 1816, was there any quick or 
luxuriant growth. The former, I am aware, has been ascrib- 
ed to the warm weather which prevailed about that time; but 
it is obvious, from the above abstract, that this heat could nei- 
ther be very great, or of long continuance, otherwise it must 
have more sensibly affected the general average. The present 
year, however, sufficiently proves, that the unusual luxuriance 
of June and July 1817, must be ascribed to some other cause 
than a few warm days about the end of June. Notwithstand- 
ing the very extraordinary heat which has prevailed for nearly 
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the last six weeks, there has hitherto been nothing remarkable 
this season in the way of rapid vegetation. This, it is true, 
has been justly ascribed, in part, to the drought which pre- 
vailed between the middle of May and the middle of June; 
but, even after very heavy warm rains, amounting sometimes to 
seven-tenths of an inch, the fields have not yet assumed the 
luxuriant appearance which they had last year at this time. 
The failure of crop 1816 is therefore to be ascribed, I appre- 
hend, chiefly to the cold backward spring with which the young 
plants had to struggle at the outset, and which they never atter- 
wards recovered; while the failure of 1817 is wholly owing to 
the excessive rains of the summer months. Bad seed might, 
in some instances, have produced a partial deficiency; but, had 
the summer months been drier, though the temperature had 
been the same, the crop would assuredly have been both ab- 
undant and good. That the potatoe crop should have been 
plentiful, is not at all surprising. The seed was committed to 
a dry and a warm bed; and not only were the young potatoes 
formed before the excessive rains sect in, but the operations of 
hoeing and dressing were so far advanced as to allow the super- 
abundant moisture to be carried off by the furrows between the 
drills. It is obvious, that when the potatoe crop is in this ad- 
vanced state, it is much less liable than any other to be injured 
by subsequent rains. If the above reasoning be correct, it fol- 
lows, that the character of the spring months, other circum- 
stances being the same, decides the character of the crops. If 
these months be warm and dry, the earth absorbs a store of heat 
sufficient to carry on vegetation even in spite of a cold summer; 
but if they are backward and inclement, no degree of heat that 
we can reasonably expect during the summer months, will com- 
pensate the deficiency. If the crop at present on the ground 
does not exceed an average, it will tend to confirm this opinion. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


7th July, 1818. R. G. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Present Appearance of the Field-Crops sown with the Grain sub- 
jected to Experiments on a small Scale, as described in lasi 


Number, p. 144. 
Sir, 


i I am now enabled to give you some account of the sow- 
ing, brairding, and subsequent progress, of the different stocks 
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of grain, excepting the Wheat and one sample of the Potato- 
Oats, mentioned in my last communication. 

It may be remarked, in general, that both barley and oats, 
but especially the latter, brairded much more regularly, and 
considerably thicker in proportion to the brairding of the trial 
seeds, than those of last year; but this was, I presume, more 
owing to the favourableness of the weather, and the state of 
the ground at the time of sowing, than the quality of the seed. 
Last year, the ground was, in almost every instance, so exces- 
sively dry, that part of the seed did not braird at all, and much 
of it was destroyed by the grub as soon as it made its appear- 
ance; but, this year, it has luckily met with no material obsta- 
cles, unless in some instances where it was much thinned by the 
heavy and continued rains in the beginning of last month. 

Barley.—A good many acres sown with it, at the rate of near- 
ly 14 pecks per acre. Crop tolerably thick and healthy. 

Kildrummie Oats.—Only a few acres were sown with these; 
and the ground being in rather poor condition, and the seed a 
little damp, they were sown at the rate of 24 pecks per acre. 
Crop all along very thriving, but would be reckoned rather too 
thick were the nd in good order. 

Potato-Oats, No. 1.—A considerable quantity of these was 
sown, at about 20 pecks per acre. Crop tolerably thick and 
healthy. 

Potato-Oats, No, 2.—None of these sown. 

Potato-Oats, No. 3.—Several bolls of these were sown, *t 
the rate of from 19 to 204 pecks per acre. Crop very close 
and healthy ; to all appearance a third thicker than the generali- 
ty of last year’s oats. 

Potato-Oats, No. 4.—Part of these were sown after being 
mixed in equal proportions with No. 1., at the rate of 20 pecks 

er acre. Crop in no respect distinguishable from that of 
No. 1. Both, however, sufficiently thick. 

I neglected to mention, in my last, the result of a similar ex- 
periment, made with some early Angus Oats that happened to 
be heated last autumn in the stack, until a good deal discolour- 
ed. These oats, which yielded about meal for corn, were early 
ripened and stacked prior to the frost of October, at which time 
the grain was perfectly win and hard. But the ground on 
whieh they were produced happening to be very foul, a consi- 
derable quantity of natural grasses was cut and bound up 4 
mongst them, which being built in a pretty large stack before be- 
ing thoroughly win, occasioned their heating. However, the 
heat was not apparently great; and, in consequence, the stack 
was not turned until it had subsided ; when it was found, by the 


— 
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following experiment, that the vegetative principle was almost 
entirely destroyed, and of course none of them thought fit for 
seed. From a handful of these oats, after being well dighted, 
sixty grains were promiscuously shoved off, and carefully sown 
in a flower pot. Of these no more than ten brairded, after the 
usual time allotted for this operation; and these sprang so ir- 
regularly and weak, as to leave no doubt of their having been 
materially injured. 
June 19th, 1818. An OccasionaL CoRRESPONDENT. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Clover and Ryegrass growing, and nearly ready for cutting, at 
the Death of a Liferent Tenant, decided not to be a Crop that 
belongs to his Heirs, like Crops of Grain, 


Sir, 

I BEG leave to trouble you with the following statement 
of a case which was lately decided by the Court of Session, in 
which it appears to me that a principle of law in regard to life- 
rent leases has been recognised and sanctioned, which is con- 
trary to justice and expediency, and, in particular cases, may 
lead to injurious consequences both to landlords and tenants. 

In the year 1755, the Marquis of Tweeddale let to a person 
of the name of Somner, and his heirs, the farm of Cast!emains, 
for three nineteen years, and the lifetime of the tenant in pos- 
session, at the expiration of that period. He alterwarils let, 
at different times, to a person who had come to succeed the ori- 
ginal tenant, certain other farms, all for the period then to run 
of the lease of Castlemains. ‘These leases were all vested in 
George Somner of Somnerfield, at Whitsunday 1812, when 
the three nineteen years of the lease of Castlemains expired ; 
so that he was, from that period, the liferent tenant of these 
farms. 

Mr Somner died on the 17th of June 1815; and the farms 
already mentioned were, at the time, under crops of different 
kinds. In particular, there was a considerable quantity of grass, 
produced from seed sown with crop 1814. It is a settled point, 
that the heirs of a liferent tenant are entitled to reap the crop 
on the ground at the time of his death; but the question occur- 
red, in this case, whether he was entitled to the crop of grass or 
hay produced from the seed sown with crop 1814. 

l'rom certain expressions in the leases, Mr Somner’s repre- 
sentative thought it dcubtful whether he was not entitled to re- 
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tain the houses, grass lands, &c. for another year. To deter- 
mine the point, a summary process of removing was raised a- 
gainst him by the Marquis of Tweeddale. In this process the 
Sheriff of Haddingtonshire pronounced the following interlo- 
cutor. § July 16, 1815.—The Sheriff-substitute having advis- 
* ed with the Sheriff-depute, and he having considered the pe- 
* tition for the Most Noble the Marquis of Tweeddale, and his 
* commissioner, with the answers thereto for Mr Richard Som- 
* ner, replies, and leases produced ; Finds, that the late George 
Somner of Hopes held liferent leases of the lands specified in 
the petition: Finds, that the said leases came to a termination 
on the 17th of June last, in consequence of the death, on that 
day, of the said George Somner, and that the respondent, his 
* representative, was. bound, without any delay, to have remov- 
* ed from the said lands, and from the houses thereon, except 
in so far as the said lands had been sown down with crops of 
corn, hay, or turnips, before the death of the said George 

Somner; It being declared, that he is entitled to retain pos- 

session of such parts of the said lands until the separation of 

the crop so sown down, and also to have the accommodations 
for reaping and manufacturing said crops usually afforded to 
outgoing tenants,’ &Xc. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale presented a petition to the She- 
riff against the above interlocutor, in so far as regarded the crop 
of young grass from seed sown with crop 1814; and prayed the 
Sheriff to find that he, and not Mr Richard Somner, was en- 
titled to reap said crop, either by pasturing it, or converting it 
into hay. On advising this petition with answers, the Sheriff 
found, 28th August 1815, * That young grass, the produce of 
* grass seeds sown with last crop, is to be held as having beena 
* growing crop at the time of the late tacksman’s death, and 
* that his successor is entitled to reap the same, by pasturing it, 
* or by any other means sanctioned by the rules of good hus- 
‘ Seutdiona and, with these additions, adheres to the interlocutor 
‘, reclaimed against.’ 

The case was again brought before the Sheriff, who, on the 
12th October 1815, adhered, adding the following Note to his 
judgment. ‘ The Counsel fer the Noble petitioner miscon- 
‘ ceives the interlocutor reclaimed against, when he supposes 
* that it finds the respondent entitled to reap the produce of the 
* grass seeds sown down with the corn crop of 1815, a point 
‘ which was not before the Sheriff: It finds, that he is entitled 
‘ to reap the produce of grass seeds sown down with the crop 
* of 1814, (which, at the date of the interlocutor, was the “ last 
“* crop), ” and which, at the period of the liferenter’s d cath, it 
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« might be noticed, had, in part at least, come to maturity, and 
‘ was in the course of reaping. ‘The Sheriff does not consider 
‘ that any opposite rule of judgment is prescribed by the autho- 
‘ rities referred to.’ 

The Marquis of Tweeddale advocated the cause to the Court 
of Session; and Lord Alloway, 27th February 1816, * made 
‘ avizandum with this cause to the First Division of the Court, 
‘ and appointed the parties to prepare, print and box informa- 
‘tions, that it may be reported.’ ‘To this interlocutor his 
Lordship added the following Note, explanatory of his views 
upon the subject. ‘ Note-——The Lord Ordinary reports this 

case to the Court, as a question of great importance to the 
agricultural interest of the country, and because the practice 
of the best cultivated districts of the kingdom supports the in- 
terlocutor of the Sheriff of East Lothian, and is at variance 
with two judgments of this Court, viz. the case of Dame Sid- 
ney Sinclair v. Sir William Dalrymple, 7th December 1744, 
and Wight v. Inglis, 24th June 1796. The case of Stewart 
v. Grimmond’s representatives, 24th June 1796, so much 
founded on by the parties, appears to be no authority what- 
ever, as it was admitted by the Counsel for the parties in that 
case, that there was no question with regard to cutting the 
first crop of hay; and it merely applied to the pasture of lands 
which had been sown years before. 

‘ If the matter were open, it is extremely difficult to distin- 
‘ guish between the first crop of hay, and a crop of wheat or 
‘oats. The one is as much an industrial crop as the others. 

If expediency be taken into view, sown grass Is generally the 

most important crop to preserve the good order and cultiva- 

tion of the farm. No doubt that crop was sown the preced- 
ing year; but, instead of any crop being reaped from the grass 
seeds, it is a fact quite ascertained, that the former crop with 
which it was sown was injured by it, and a deduction is fre- 
quently given on good land of from 20s. to 25s. an acre on 
‘ that account; so that the farmer is not even paid for the de- 
terioration of the crop with which it is sown, until he reap 
the hay crop. Besides, grass seeds are always sown on the 
best land, and upon that part of the farm in the highest order; 
and therefore, if the tenant did not act upon the belief that he 
or his representatives were to receive the benefit of sown grass 
as a crop, he would either not sow it, by which the whole farm 
might be thrown into disorder to the incoming tenant; or he 
‘ would plough it up, and in spring either sow a white crop or 
* beans, as to which there could not be a doubt that he woul 
* reap the full benefit. ’ 
The essence of the question is stated in Lord Alloway’s not 
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above quoted. It does not seem necessary, therefore, to advert 
to the arguments of the parties at any great length. It was 
argued for the Marquis of Tweeddale, that, in the case of life- 
rent leases, if the tenant die between terms, the landlord is en- 
titled to immediate possession, under the reservation of the 
growing corns, and suitable accommodation for reaping and 
thrashing them. The grass seeds sown among the corns of 1814 
came up with the crop of that year, and yielded a second crop 
during the following year 1815; and had partly come to matu- 
rity when the tenant died. Founding upon a passage in Mr 
Erskine’s Institutes, and assuming that the grass seeds sown with 
crop 1814 had yielded a ¢rop that year, and that the crop from 
these seeds, which was nearly come to maturity in 1815, when 
the tenant died, was a second crop, the pursuer maintained, that 
the tenant was not, and could not, upon any principle, be en- 
titled to it. In support of that plea, the pursuer quoted the 
case of Stewart v. Grimmond, taken notice of in cal Alloway’s 
note. Jt was maintained to be settled law, that, when a person 
in the natural possession of land dies, though the corn crop be- 
longs to his executor, the heir is entitled to enter into the pos- 
session of the whole hay or grass, sown or natural, from the mo- 
ment of the ancestor’s death. In support of this plea, reference 
was made to the cases of Dame Sidney Sinclair, and of Wight 
v. Inglis, mentioned in Lord Alloway’s note. 

On the part of the tenant’s representatives, it was argued to 
be settled law, that, in the case of a liferent tenant dying after 
he has sown a crop of corn, or planted potatoes, or sown tur- 
nips, his representatives are entitled to reap them. And it did 
not seem to be possible to make any good distinction between 
these crops, and a crop of hay from grass seeds regularly sown. 
Hay is as much an industrial crop as any crop that can be rear- 
ed. It is a crop which does not come to perfection so soon as 
some others. And in this case, although the grass seeds were 
sown with the corn crop 1814, it nevertheless yielded no crop 
that year. Every person knows, that no crop is ever reaped 
from grass seeds the same year in which they are sown, because, 
in point of fact, the grass seeds do not that year come to matu- 
rity. It is therefore a mistake to maintain, that any crop was 
reaped in 1814 from the grass seeds sown with the corn that 
year. The cases referred to on the other side do not apply. 

At advising the cause, Lord Balgray said—‘ If the question 
‘ was open, I could feel little difficulty in forming my opinion on 
‘ the point at issue. Ilay crops, previous to the year 1730, were 
‘natural; ond, if not cut when a liferent tenant died, passed to 
‘ the landlord as parts of the soil. Since the introduction of grass 
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‘ seeds, however, hay crops are industrial like any other crop. No 
‘doubt, if the seeds are allowed to remain in the ground aticr the 
‘ first crop has been reaped, the subsequent crops become natural. 
‘ That is to say, if, after taking a crop of hay, the grass sees 
‘are allowed to remain in the ground, and subsequent crops of 
‘hay taken, these subsequent crops fall to be considered as natu- 
‘yal. A tenant, to obtain a crop of hay, prepares his land ina 
‘particular way: He sows the grass seeds from which it is to be 
‘ produced—he sacrifices something. Unless he reap the hay, 
Re is not indemnified. He is not benefited by any thing pro- 
‘duced the year the seed is sown. I am therefore inclined to 
‘think, that, on principle, the tenant’s representative has as good 
‘a right to the hay produced from seeds sown with crop 1814, 
‘as to the corn crop. The decisions relied on are by no means 
‘free from doubt. ‘The case decided in 1744 is entitled to little 
‘weight, as, at that date, sown grasses were little known. And 
‘surely the case of Wight is entitled to little respect, since the 
‘ ground of decision is, that hay is a second crop. _ It is impos- 
‘ sible to describe hay as a second crop, seeing that the clover and 
‘ ryegrass do not come to maturity till they are ready for cutting 
‘the year after they are sown. ’ 

The other Judges, however, did not think it right to disturb 
the decisions in former cases; and therefore found the defender 
not entitled to reap the crop of hay 1815, arising trom seed 
sown with the seed for the corn crop 1814, nor to use and con- 
sume the pasture arising from such seed alter the death of the 
tenant. And a reclaiming petition was afterwards refused. 

It seems therefore to be a settled point in the Court of Ses- 
sion, that the representatives of a liferent tenant, though enti- 
tled to reap the corn crop on the ground at the time of his 
death, are not entitled to reap the hay crop produced from 
sown grass seeds, however near its maturity it may happen to 
be. Tastes I can see no principle, either in law or expedi- 
ency, for such a decision; and, should the case ever again oc- 
cur, as the Court of Session consider themselves as bound by 
former decisions, I should like to sce it appealed to the House 
of Lords. It is certainly a delicate thing for a court of law to 
disregard former precedents. And it is a thing which ought 
never to be done without the very strongest reasons. But in 
this case, perhaps, the reasons were sufficiently strong to have 
justified such a measure. For it cannot be disguised, that rea- 
son and expediency oppose the old decisions which were pro- 
nounced at a time when the rules of good husbandry were not 
so well established and understood as they are now. That be- 
ing the case, it would perhaps have been better ter the country 
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at large had they not been followed. It does not seem neces. 
sary to point out the circumstances which prove the inexpedi- 
ency of the judgment given in the case above stated, seeing the 
are so well pointed out in Lord Alloway’s note and Lord Bab. 
gray’s speech. It is evident, however, that liferent tenants 
will henceforward violate the rules of good husbandry, rather 
than sow grass seeds, of which, in the case of their death, 
their representatives will not reap the benefit. And it is obvi- 
eus that landlords will, in the end, be the sufferers. Yours, 
10th July, 1818. a6 








—~— 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Portable Corn Miil. * 


Turs mill was originally constructed for the purpose of sup- 
plying the French armies with flour, during their celebrated 
march to Moscow; in the course of which service its merits 
were fully proved. It was brought from Paris by Sir John 
Sinclair, and presented by him to the Society of Arts, by whom 
it is considered one of the most useful Machines ever submitted 
to the notice of that scientific body. + 

With the power of one man it will grind about a bushel of 
wheat in two hours; and as the labour is not severe, he ma 
grind from four to five bushels per day. It will last for many 
years; is not liable to go wrong.—The only precautions required 
in the use of it are, not to drive it above 20 revolutions a mi- 
nute, as in that case it would heat,—(16 or 17 revolutions are 
as many as is necessary) ;—not to allow the handle to be turned 
when the mill is empty,—and to prevent pieces of iron, or hard 
stone from getting into it. “The corn should be dry, or other- 


wise it would clog the plates, which would make it necessary te 
take the mill to pieces to clear them. 


, * This mill is introduced to notice under the recommendation and 
patronage of Sir John Sinclair; and is made by T. Cogger & Co, 
3. Wardrobe Terrace, Doctors’ Commons, for six guineas. 

+ In the 35th volume of the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
on the subject of this mill, it is observed, that ‘ it appears to com- 
bine, in an eminent degree, the qualities of portability, of simplicity 
and ingenuity of construction, and expedition in regard to the quan- 
tity of work done. ’"—A description of it was ordered to be inserted 
in their annual volume, in the hopes that it might be found useful, 
not only to an army on actiye service, but in workhouses, in prisons; 
ind in private families. 
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One mill was made at the request of the late Lord Mayor 
(M. Wood Esq.) ), to try the utility of employing it in the pri- 
sons of the city of London; and his Lordship was pleased te 
express his highest approbation of it. 

It can easily be attached to any power, horse, steam or water. 
It would be of great use to farmers, more espe cially where they 
are at a great dist ance from grist mills, or where they have no 
éonfidence i in the millers. It is indeed’a great advantage, that, 
by the use of this mill in private families, they may be certain 
that their flour is unadulterated. It grinds any other grain as 
well as wheat. 

It would be a most valuable machine in our North American 
ind West India colonies, where corn mills are rarely met with, 
and a great difficulty is often found in getting their wheat 
ground. It might also be of great use in the Navy, and in the 
East and West India shipping. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of the Condition of the Peasantry, and of the Present 
State of Husbandry in Lower Hungary. From * Travels from 


Vienna through Lower Huigary.’ By Ricuarp Brien, 
M.D. 4to. 1818. 


Condition of the Peasantry.—* The manner in which land is 
possessed nd distributed in ‘this country is very singular. No 
man can ioe lands who is not a noble of Hung ary. Dut 
as all the family of a nobleman are also noble, it is supposed 
that, in every twenty-one individuals in the nation, one is of 
this class) The lands descend either entire and undivided to 
the eldest son, or are equally divided amongst the sons, or, in 
some cases, amongst the sons and daughter: s; sO that many of 
the nobles become, by these divisions, extreme ly poor, and are 
often obliged to discharge all the duties of the meanest peasant. 
{f any of these nobles wish to sell an estate to a stranger, how - 
ever high i in rank, even to a noble of the Austrian empire, ap- 
plication must first be made to the surrounding proprietors, to 
learn whether they wish to ‘purchas ise at the stipulated price; if 
they decline, the stranger may purchase it for a period of thirty 
years; at the end of w hich time, any branch of the family which 
sold it, however distantly related, may oblige the stranger to 
surrender his bargain. "This goes so far, that, in many cases, 
though the purchaser be an Hungarian noble, the family of th: 
forme ier possessor can reclaim it afier thirty years, on payment 
of the original price, together wih expenses incurred in thig 
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292 Notices of the Condition of the Peasantry Aug. 
buildings and improvements which have been made during that 
period. The litigation, ill-will, and evils of every kind to which 
such laws give rise, are beyond calculation. 

* The peasants on these estates were formerly bound to per- 
form indefinite services, on account of supposed grants and pri- 
vileges, likewise little understood. Maria Theresa put the 
whole under certain regulations, -which left less arbitrary power 
in the hands of the lord. She fixed the quantity of land upon 
each estate, which was to remain irrevocably in the possession 
of the peasantry, giving to each peasant his portion, called a 
session, and idling the services which should be required of 
him by his lord in return. The only points determined, how- 
ever, were, first, the whole quantity of land assigned to the pea- 
sants; secondly, the relation between the quantity of land and 
the quantity of labour the lord should require for it. The in- 
dividual peasants are not fixed to the soil, but may always be 
dismissed when the superior finds cause; nor is it of neces- 
sity that the son succeeds to his father, though usually the case. 
The peasant has no actual claim to a whole session ;—if the 
lord please, he may give but half a session, or a third ; but, in 
this case, he cannot require more than a one-half, or one-third 
of the labour. The quantity of land allotted to a whole session 
is fixed for each comitatus or county. In the county of Neutra, 
where Urmeny is situated, it varies, according to the quality of 
the soil, from twenty to thirty joch, each equal to 1.46 acres, 
or nearly 14 English statute acre ; and, of these, sixteen or twen- 
ty must be arable, the rest meadow. The services — of 
the father of the family, for the whole session, are one hundred 
and four days of labour during the year, if he work without 
cattle; or fifty-two days if he bring two horses or oxen, or four, 
if necessary, with ploughs and carts. In this work he may 
either employ himself, or, if he prefer and can afford it, may 
send a servant. Besides this, he must give four fowls and twelve 
eggs, and one pfund and a half of butter; and every thirty 
peasants must give one calf yearly. He must also pay a florin 
for his house,—must cut and bring home a klafter of wood,— 
must spin in his family six pfund of wool or hemp, provided by 
the landlord,—and, among four peasants, the proprietor claims 
what is called a long journey, that is, they must transport twen- 
ty centners, each one hundred French pounds weight, the dis- 
tance of two days’ journey out and home; and, besides all this, 
they must pay one-tenth of all their produce to the church, and 
one-ninth to the lord. 

‘ Such are the services owed by the peasant; and happy would 
he be, were he subject to no other claims. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, the peasant of Hungary has scarcely any political rights, 
and is considered by the government, much more than by the 
landlord, in the light of a slave. By an unlimited extension of 
the aristocratical privilege, the noble is free from every burthen, 
and the whole is accumulated upon the peasant. The noble 
pays no tribute, and goes freely through the country, subject to 
neither tolls nor duties; but the peasant is subject to pay tri- 
bute; and although there may be some nominal restrictions 
to the services due from him to government, it can safely be 
said that there is no limit, in point of fact, to the services which 
he is compelled to perform. Whatever public work is to be 
executed,—not only when a road is to be repaired, but when 
new roads are to be made, or bridges built,—the county meet- 
ing gives the order, and the peasant dares not refuse to execute 
it, All soldiers passing through the country are quartered ex- 
clusively upon the peasantry. ‘They must provide them without 
recompense, with bread, and furnish their horses with corn; 
and, whenever called upon, by an order termed a * forespann 
order,’ they must provide the person bringing it, with horses 
and means of conveyance. Such an order is always employed 
by the officers of government; and whoever can in any way 
plead public business as the cause of his journey, takes care to 
provide himself with it. In all levies of soldiers, the whole falls 
upon the peasant; and the choice is left to the arbitrary discre- 
tion of the lord and his servants. ’ 

Granaries.—* The mode of storing wheat generally adopted 
in this country is very objectionable; for the grain, after being 
beaten out, often by the feet of horses and oxen, is deposited in 
holes in the ground, where it is kept during the winter. It 
there acquires a strong mouldy smell, which goes off in some 
degree, it is true, by exposure to the air, but the grain always 
suffers much deterioration. Accordingly, close to the Graf’s 
farm-yard is a piece of open ground, where thirty or forty little 
tumuli were seen, each of them covering the entrance to one of 
these subterraneous depositories; and in the course of the day, I 
had an opportunity of being present whilst one of them was open- 
ed. In their construction, a circular hole is dug to the depth of 
about three feet, and an excavation is formed, of such dimensions 
that a man can sit in it, to stow away the grain, and assist in 
bringing it to the surface when required. ‘This done, a fire is 
lighted with a view of hardening the sides, which are afterwards 
lined with straw. When tle grain is thus stowed, straw is 
_ upon the top, and earth thrown in to fill up the entrance- 

ole, which forms the neck, as’ it were, of the cave; and a little 


heap of earth remains, pointing out the spot; or, when there is 
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occasion to make use of a distinctive mark, a piece of wood with 

notches is stuck into it. You seldom pass a village without see. 

ing a number of such little hillocks in a neighbouring piece of 
ound.’ 

Rotation of Crops.—‘ The system here adopted is nearly the 
common agriculture of the country, the usual succession of 
erops being, 

* Ist year, Wheat and Rye, sown in winter. 

‘ 2d year, grain of various sorts, sown in spring. 

‘ 3d year, fallow. 

* 4th year, winter grain. 

* 5th year, spring grain. 

‘ 6th year, fallow, with manure and good dunging; and so on; 
a simple fallow every third, and manuring every sixth year. 

‘ Maize is one of the most productive crops. It is planted in 
April, and cut in September or October, yielding thirty fold, 
whilst other crops yield.not more than ten fold at the utmost. 

‘ Turnips have been fairly tried without success, on account 
of the dryness which usually prevails during the summer months, 

‘ The land is plonghed very shallow, seldom above three in- 
ches, with a plough which has its share almost horizontal. The 
whoie of the grain, except the maize, is broadcast, and rubbed 
in with a brush-harrow. As well as I could judge, from the 
winter crops all looking green and well at the time I saw them, 
the seed is sown with great regularity. The maize is put into 
the ground by women who follow after the plough, and, witha 
hoe, turn back a little mould, drop a few grains, and immediate 
ly replace the earth,’ 

Sheep and Cattle.—* It was here that we found the finest of 
all the Hunyadi flocks, and that upon which the proprietor 
chiefly depends for his future progress. I shall therefore take 
this opportunity to speak more at large respecting the breed, 
and the care fe in its improvement. The original breed of 
Hungarian sheep is, in fact, the real ovis strepsiceros of authors, 
covered with very coarse wool, and bearing upright spiral horns. 


mprovement on this stock, by crosses with other varieties, is be 


come so general, that a flock of the native race is seldom to be 
met with, excepting upon the estates of the clergy. 

* The great improvement has been by the introduction of 
the Spanish blood. Some of the great proprietors have them- 
selves imported from Spain; others have obtained rams from the , 
flocks of the Emperors of Austria, and others from yarious pr'- 
vate sources; so that, at present, there is scarcely any flock of 


importance which has not derived advantage from the Spanish 
cress. a 
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‘In the year 1773, a royal flock was established at Mercopail, 
to assist in the general improvement. This has, however, been 
latterly somewhat neglected, on account of another since forme 
ed at Holitsch. The wool is now a great object of commerce. 
In 1802, it was calculated that above twelve millions and a half 
pfund was exported from Hungary, a large portion of which 

into Austria, and is cither there manufactured, or is car- 
ried to more distant markets; and much of that which is sold 
in England, under the denomination of Saxon wool, is actually 
the produce of Hungary, exported in spite of the heavy duties 
it pays on leaving the Austrian dominions. 

‘It is about fourteen years since the first Spanish sheep were 
introduced upon the Hunyadi estates, from Moravia, where 
Baron Geisler had been many years employed in improving the 
breed. Since that time the Graf has exercised unwearicd assi- 
duity in crossing and recrossing, and introducing new and more 
perfect Mcrinos. By keeping the most accurate registers of the 
pedigree of each sheep, he has been enabled to proceed, with a 
degree of mathematical precision, in the regular and progressive 
improvement of his whole steck. Out of the seventeen thou- 
sand shecp composing his flocks, there is not one whose whole 
family he cannot trace by reference to his books; and he re- 
gulates his yearly sales by reference to these registers. He con- 
siders the purity of blood the first requisite towards perfection 
in the fleece; but he is well aware that little can be done, un- 
less the sheep be kept in health and condition. For this pur- 
pose, he has alimal a system, of folding, which, as far as I can 
judge, is almost perfect; and the whole is conducted with so 
much accuracy, that I contemplated it with pleasure and as- 
tonishment. 

* At each of the head-quarters (if I may so term them) of his 
sheep, well-built sheds are constructed, having brick pillars at 
certain distances, which leave about half the side open, and thus 
admit a free circulation of air during summer, and afford easy 
means of excluding the cold in winter. ‘The height of the sheds 
is about seven feet to the springing of the root; and they are 
divided by little racks, into such spaces as are necessary for the 
division among the flocks. Racks are also arranged round the 
whole, so that all the sheep can conveniently feed at them. ‘The 
floor is covered with straw; and the upper layer being continual- 
ly renewed, a dry and warm bedding is obtained. 

* In these houses the sheep are kept almost constantly during 
winter, that is, from November ti, April, and are then fed 
three times a day upon dry food. They are watered twice a 
day from a well close at hak Even during summer, the sheep 
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are driven under cover every evening, and they are conducted 
home in the day time when it rains, or when the heat is oppres. 
sive. They always lamb in the house; the ewe being placed, 
upon this occasion, in a little pen by herself, where she remains 
unmolested. These pens are almost three feet long, by two 
feet wide, and are formed by means of hurdles. It is owing to 
this care that they never lose a lamb. But, to give a more per- 
fect and connected idea of the minute order and extreme care 
taken in this establishment, and to gratify those who are reall 
interested in the subject, I am induced to insert the regulations 
made by Graf Hunyadi. * 

‘ The first idea on reading them, will probably be, that, 
while they look well, in a theoretical point of view, they are 
too nice for practice. Such, however, is not the case. I be. 
lieve, from all which I saw, that they are completely put in 
execution at Urmeny. The result of all this care has beena 
success which could scarcely have been anticipated. A concep- 
tion can hardly be formed of flocks more uniformly excellent, 
The sheep are strong and healthy; and, for the Spanish cross, 
large. ‘Their fleeces perfect,—not a lock broken or displaced,— 
and even the tail and legs covered with good wool. It is, of 
course, the wool, and not the carcase, which is the great object 
in a country so poor and so thinly peopled as Hungary. 

‘ The pfund (1.28 lib. avoirdupois) of wool on the spot, 
yields nearly one and a half silver guiden, which, as the gul- 
den varies, according to the course of exchange, from one-se- 
venth to one-ninth of a pound sterling, is between 3s. and 4s, 
6d. Three pfund (about 3% lib.) is estimated as about the ave- 
rage produce of each sheep. Some, however, particularly the 
rams, yield six or seven. The whole of the wool, without any 
separation, and only washed on the back of the sheep, is sold 
at the same price; and the consequence is, that from flocks 
which, if covered with the ordinary wool of the country, might 
be expected to yield an income of 15,000 or 20,000 guldens, 
not less than 50,000 guldens are now annually produced. 

' © In this sketch of the Hunyadi economy, I must not ne- 
glect the horned cattle. The native Hungarian breed bears 
much resemblance to the wild white species, which was former- 
ly found in our own country. They are large, vigorous, and 
active; of a dirty white colour, with horns of a prodigious 


* As several of these regulations are local, it is not thought ne- 
cessary to transcribe them. Salt is supplied in summer at the rate 
of 4 pfund, and in winter of 3 pfund, to every 100 sheep, and ad- 
ministered at least twice a week, —Can. 
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length, exceeding, in this respect, even the long-horned breed 
of Lancashire. ‘The oxen are most excellently adapted for the 
plough, uniting, to all the qualities of the ordinary ox, a very 
rs. degree of activity. 

‘ The cow is perhaps deficient in milk; yet, by care in the 
choice of the best, and attention to regular milking, the quan- 
tity given by one has been increased to 2000 quarts in a year. 
In general, the dairy of the Graf consists of crosses of the Sty- 
rian breed, or the still more valued breeds of Switzerland, of 

hich one in his possession gave 3400 quarts in the year. The 
cows are constantly i in the house during the whole yer ir, and are 
brashed and cleaned like horses daily: their stalls are kept per- 
fectly neat, and are very well constructed. A raised passage, 
about three feet broad, runs along the middle of the building, 
on each side of which, the cows are arranged with their he: ds 
towsrds each other. The passage is boarded on its sides and. 
floor, and enables the servants employed both to look at and 
feed the cattle with the greatest convenience. 

Price of Sheep —* On the 21st August 1810, the annual sale 
of improved sheep took place on the royal family estate at Ho- 
litsch, where his Majesty has, at so much expense, established 
and maintained the sheep farm for improving the breed of sheep. 
On this occasion, 700 rams and 3200 ewes, partly original 
Spanish, and partly sheep in a high degree impr oved, were 
offered for sale. A great number of persons from the first no- 
bility of Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, the neighbouring 
landed proprietors, and those who wished to purchase from 
the most remote parts of the empire, were collected on the spot. 
Many rams sold froin 2000 to 7000 florins (from 1002. to 3002. 
sterling at least); but one pure Spanish ram of three years old, 
and, in truth, surpassing every thing which had been seen, -in 
the quantity and excellence of its wool, sold for the immense 
price of 16,200 florins, (at least 800/.) The purchaser of this 
ram was the well-known Dr Joseph V. Hopfen, proprietor of 
the estate Idolsberg, near Krems. Although this price at first 
surprised all the bidders, yet, within a few hours, Dr Hopfen 
had two separate offers of 25,000 florins from Hungarian no- 
blemen, which he refused. ’ 

The Dairy. —‘* My next visit was to the dairy at Csaktornya, 
which is one of diges or four that the Graf has upon the island. 
The whole process of the dairy is simple, but differs much 
from our own, ‘The cream is made into butter, cither ina per- 
pendicular, or a barrel churn. ‘This butter is melted or boiled 
over the fire, and skimmed as long as any thing rises to the 
surface. By this process, the quantity is redu ced so much, 

VOL. XIX. NO. 75. x 
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that, from every two pfunds, only one pfund and a quarter re- 
mains. This is called schmalz, and is used very much in all 
Hungarian cookery. It is not salted, and will keep fresh and 
good for two years. The butter-milk is then coagulated and 
made into large round cheeses. All the cows are of the*Swiss 
breed, very dark in their colour; but no register is kept of the 
quantity of milk produced by each cow. The dairyman is 
bound to return annually 28 pfunds of schmalz for every cow 
which bears a calf, and 14 pfunds for each which does not. All 
the cheese and the remainder of the schmalz falls to his own 
share. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Question as to the Effect of the Exportation of 
Produce in Impoverishing the Soil. 


Sir, 

I have been much entertained by a paper in your last 
Number, dated the 4th May, signed Pol-Economicus Redivi- 
vus, in answer to the Reverend Mr Headrick, on the effects of 
transporting the produce of the soil from one country to ano- 
ther. I am now far advanced in life, and from infancy have 
been employed in cultivating the soil, and in the management 
of stock ; but my knowledge of either is merely local; and I by 
no means intend to offer an opinion in opposition to these 
learned gentlemen, whose knowledge of science, and of the 
world, seems to qualify them to communicate much informa- 
tion. 

Referring to the papers in your Magazine, without going 
over the heads of their argument, the Reverend Mr Headrick 
seems to differ from Sir Humphry Davy, as to the effects of 
transporting the produce of the soil from one country to ano- 
ther. Sir Ptumphiry’s reasoning on that head is supported by 
Pol-Economicus Redivivus. 

A very superficial observer will notice, that the produce of 
the soil will be in proportion to the skill of the cultivator, and 
the quantity of manures laid upon it. But the question is, will 
the manure be so far diminished, by carrying the produce, in 
grain or live stock, of one county to another, as gradually to 
impoverish the former, and enrich the latter ? 

In so far as the above argument will apply to land in perpe- 
tual pasture, I mean the mountainous districts all over the 
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island, I apprehend one-fifth part of their produce (I mean 
the stock they maintain) is carried off them annually, and 
slaughtered for the maintenance of populous cities and villages, 
and that from time immemorial. If we turn our eye to the 
fertile counties which are employed in the growth of corn and 
feeding of stock, we find few manufactures carried on in them. 
The inhabitants are mostly employed, directly or indirectly, in 
cultivating the soil; of course the population is not in propor- 
tion to the fertility of these counties, compared with others Jess 
fertile, where other branches of manufacture are carried on. 
The produce of these fertile counties, therefore, is carried off 
to populous cities and villages. Take the fertile county of 
East Lothian, for example, and look at the immense quantities 
of grain and fat stock carried out of it annually; I would ask, if 
the fertility of that ceunty is annually diminishing, owing to the 
produce being carried out of it? They have, indeed, sea-ware 
in some districts, and lime all over the county; but these bear 
little proportion to the quantity of manure that would be made, 
if the whole produce were consumed within itself. 

On the other hand, if we attend to the depots of these trans- 
ported productions, take the city of Edinburgh for one. The 
immense quantities of vegetable and animal food that have been 
carried there (for what length of time I know not), for the 
maintenance of both man and beast, and the manure that has 
been deposited in the soil for a few miles round the city, do not 
seem to have produced any extraordinary change in that soil, 
when compared with that of other arable districts; nor do we 
find the crops much superior. Crops may there be taken an- 
ually ; whereas in cultivated districts, distant from cities, the 
land may be much oftener laid down to pasture: But, although 
that be the case, I am not convinced that transporting the pro- 
duce impoverishes the soil, and importing enriches it to per- 
petuity. 

In a burying ground, where animal and vegetable produc- 
tions have been for many ages deposited, the frequent digging 
of the earth has rendered the soil very deep; but we do not find 
the ground raised higher than the ground immediately without 
its bounds. I conclude, on the whale that manures skilfully 
applied will make the soil bring forth abundantly; if they are 
withheld, the produce will be in proportion small; but the staple 
soil will remain the same; and as soon as discerning Man acts 
his part, Nature will not be deficient in hers. I very much 
doubt if it is in the power of man to deteriorate one part of the 
globe to any extent, so as to enrich another to perpetuity. 

11th July, 1818. A. H 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Of Woods and Woodlands, and the Mode of managing Coppice 
Woods in Ireland. 


Ir has been said by our southern neighbours, that Dr John- 
son’s sarcasms on the scarcity of trees in Scotland was of some 
use in exciting our great praprietors to plant. A few men of 
large property and high rank, have shown a useful example in 
making extensive plantations; and some, amongst whom Lord 
Lyndock is the most distinguished, have applied themselves to 
ornamental planting, at the same time adding utility to beau- 
ty, by sheltering the farms and the fields, and thereby improv- 
ing the climate. Lord Lyndock’s grounds are finely adapted 
lor producing this effect. The surface is varied with many 
beautifully swelling hills, the ridges of whicic,he has covered 
with a variety of trees, so distributed, as to ward off the bleak 
winds from the north and east, and disposed in waving lines, 
so that the eye is nowhere hurt by formal clumps, or unvari- 
ed straightness of boundary. 

But besides the great plantations of timber trees, there are 


extensive woodlands in various - of the country, and parti- 


cularly in the central Highlands, which are cut down at a cer- 
tain age, of which the bark has formerly been of more value 
than the wood, ‘There are several methods of managing these 
cuttings; but the main points to be attended to in regard to the 
cutting of coppice woods, are to cut them in season ; to take off 
the stems clean and smooth with upward strokes of the axe, 
that the stubs may shoot with the greater certainty; and to cut 
them as low as conveniency will allow, in order that the shoots 
may be few and vigorous. § 

It is a question, however, of some importance, whether the 
whole should be cut down at once, or whether reserves should 
be left. This last is by some thought improper ; for if those 
which appear the most flourishing be left standing, they will 
not only be liable to be maimed, in taking down the neigh- 
bouring trees; but, by reason of their relative situations being 
changed, they may no longer continue to flourish. But al- 
though this be a valid objection against reserves at wide dis- 
tances, it is no objection against thinning young trees, espe- 
cially oaks, by degrees. ‘The following 1s an account of the 


§ Marshal on the Management of Landed Estates. 8vo. Ed. 
p- 420. 
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practice on an estate in the county of Wicklow in Ireland, 
which deserves to be generally known and attended to. 
‘ The woods in this county principally consist of ae 

woods, which are usually cut down at 30 years’ growth, 
which time they are worth, if judiciously thinned and som Son 
ed from cattle, 70/. per acre. The thinning will produce 17/. 
an acre; which makes the whole of the value 87/. an acre. 

Most of the woods belong to absentees; and, besides the fre- 
quent depredations of cattle, are neglected ‘until they reach 
twenty-five or thirty years’ growth, at which age they are gene- 
rally felled, which is commonly ¢ called smack smooth, worth about 
30/, an acre; or, if a few reserves are left, they are sure to die 
ina short time for want of their accustomed shelter, being too 
much drawn up. This often brings disrepute on the practice 
of leaving reserves, the failure of which, however, has arisen 
solely from the want of timely and judicious thinning. Thin- 
ning woods, at stated periods, is of more consequence than is 
generally imagined. A remarkable instance of this has occur- 
red in the southern part of this county to a friend of mine, the 
Reverend James Symes of Ballyarthur. This gentleman has a 
wood on the river Avoca, adjoining his beautiful demesne, con- 
sisting of twenty-five acres, nearly two of which are waste. It 

was felled by the present proprietor’s father abont 33 years ago, 
then 32 years’ growth, and had never been thinned. There 
were only 120 reserves left along the bank of the river. It 

was sold tor 300/. ‘The wood, when felled, was carefully cops- 
ed up from — until it received its firet thinnings, which it 
did at 16 years’ growth; it then produced wattles for kishes 
(large baskets for’ carrying turf), cordwood, and some hoops; 
also about 150 barrels of bark. "After paying all expenses of 
labour, Xc. the profits netted 1007. In 10 years after, it was 
thinned again, and produced poles fit for roofing cabins and 
railing, together with 350 barrels of bark. The clear profits 
amounted to $20/. The two sums together make 420/., which 
gives 17/. 9s. an acre. ‘The wood was valued this year (1800), 
and the valuation amounted to 1650/., or nearly 79l. an acre. 
Now, allowing the price of bark, poles, and cordwood, to be 
worth double what they were 33 years ago, the time it was last 
felled, and allowing upwards of 200/. for the reserves, the wood 
will have increased its value to the proprietors, of rather more 
than 3 to 1. The above mentioned coppice is situated on a 
very steep and rocky brow. 

Thinning coppice wood is only to be entrusted to a care- 

ful and honest wood-man, a description of people not sufficient- 
{ty known or encouraged in this county. ‘This gentleman hap- 
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pens to have one uncommonly skilful, and trained up in his fas 
mily at this business from his childhood. 

‘ From the same gentleman, I have been favoured with an 
account of the management which has generally been pursued 
with regard to the woods on his estate. 

* The number of reserves usually left on an acre, at 30 years 
growth, which is the first fall, have been 60, worth 3s. each, 
which, in 30 years more, the time of the second fall, are worth 
21. 10s. each. Of these, 20 are left to 90 years, the time of the 
third fall, and then worth 6/. each on an average. A few have 
been left to the fourth fall, 120 years; but they have not in- 
creased in value at all equal to the third growth, or even the se- 
cond, being worth not more than 9/. or 10. each. This demon- 
strates, that the great increase of improvement deelines at about 
100 years’ growth. It may, however, be worth while to leave a 
few of the above description for ornament. The calculation is 
as follows— 

‘ I. At 60 years’ growth. 
Coppice wood, deducting 10/. on account of the 
overstands, and 50 young ones reserved for the 


next fall, worth 3s. each - - L.52 10 6 
40 reserves, allowing 20 to stand for the next fall, 
worth 2/. 10s. each - - - 100 0 0 





Produce at 60 years’ growth L.152 10 0 


‘ II. At 90 years’ growth. 
Coppice wood, deducting 20/. on account of over- 






stands - - - - L.50 0 6 
50 reserves, at 2]. 10s. each - - 125 0 0 
20 do. at 71. each - - - 140 0 0 









Produce of fall, at 90 years’ growth L.315 0 
Add ~ ~ - 152 10 


oo 










' Total produce per acre L.467 10 0 

* The first fall, it must be recollected, was only valued at 70/. 
an acre, which, if cut, without leaving reserves, would produce, 
at the end of 90 years, only 210/.; whereas, by leaving reserves 
at the loss of only 16/. 10s., it will produce 467/. 10s. 

* But the great advantage of early thinning will prove itself 
more fully by the following calculation. 

Produce by thinning, per acre ~ - L.17 9 

Do. by the first fall, deducting 9/. for reserves 61 0 





Carry over LW 9 
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Brought over L.78 9 0 
Do. by reserves, &c. in 90 years - - 467 10 0 


Produce of one acre by thinning and reserves L.545 19 0 
Produce of wood without thinning, and making re- 

serves, according to the present barbarous practice 120 0 0 
Clear gain per acre, by the above management L.425 19 0 

‘ Valuing a wood at the highest, at 30 years’ growth, cut 
down without thinning, is 40/. per acre: In $ falls it will only 
produce 120/., as above. 

* The actual loss suffered, therefore, by the mismanagement 
of woods of nonresidents in this country, for these last 90 years, 
taking them only to amount to 2500 acres, amounts to a very 
large sum. ’ * 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Land Rents. 
Sir, 

I have often heard of a Farmer’s Club at Edinburgh, 
consisting of a number of farmers who met together in a public 
house, on the market days, to dine and partake of a social glass, 
after the business of the day was over. In order that mental ex- 
ertion and enjoyment might accompany those arising from the 
gratification of sense, it was usual to propose some question on 
which the members of the Club might meditate during the week, 
and on which they might come prepared to deliver their opi- 
nions at the next meeting. On one of these occasions, the 
question under discussion was— What is the greatest improve- 
ment that has been introduced into agriculture in modern times? 
Upon this question many opinions were offered, too tedious to 
be here enumerated; and I shall content myself with the prin- 
cipal of those I can recollect. For instance, some thought 
Small’s two-horse plough the greatest improvement ; some 
thought draining ; others liming; while others thought enclosing 
the greatest improvement. Others again thought the abolition 
of runrig, and of outfield and infield, the greatest improvement. 
Others gave their opinion in favour of naked fallows; others for 
drilled and cleaning crops; and others for clover and sown 
grasses. In iact, each person supported those as the greatest 





* Fraser's General View of the Agriculture, &c. of Wicklow, 
p- 267, (1801). 
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improvements which he had found, from experience, to be most 
beueficial in his own peculiar situation and circumstances. Af. 
ter the different members had delivered their sentimeuts at great 
length, a venerable patriarch, who had witnessed the practice of 
the preceding century, and who remembered the time when 
none of these improvements were introduced, or even thought 
of, took up the discourse with—Lads, what do you think of the 
high rents we are now obliged to pay? I am inclined to think 
them the greatest improvement I have yet seen in modern 
times, and the source of all the other improvements you have 
mentioned. I remember when I and my neighbours only 
wrought a little during spring, in scratching and pow‘ering a 
piece of ground, and harrowing in our miserable seed, which 
was always choked with weeds. In summer, we had nothing to 
do but to pull a few thistles from our corn for our starving 
beasts, or to caress our wives, or to bait a favourite horse or 
cow upon balks or untilled places among our corn. In har. 
vest, we laboured a little in gathering and securing our scanty 
crops. In winter, except thrashing a few sheaves to fodder our 
starving cattle, we had nothing to do but to divert ourselves 
upon the ice, to fire at raffles, and other amusements. In those 
times, the rents we paid were a mere trifle, compared with those 
we pay now. But these high rents compel us to labour hard 
all days of the year; and | think, notwithstanding their pres- 
sure, we go better clothed and mounted to kirk and market, 
and live in all respects more affluently than we did when our 
rents were low. I am therefore inclined to think that high 
rents are the greatest improvement that has been introduced in- 
to agriculture within my experience. 

I presume that one class at least of your readers may be dis- 
posed to join with our worthy old farmer, in esteeming high 
rents the very ne plus ultra of improvements ; but another very 
numerous class will be disposed to think, that this improvement, 
great as it is, has of late years been carried too far, and has 
been very much overdone. 

Had it pleased the Omnipotent Architect of the universe to 
curse the earth with such sterility, that its whole produce would 
have been absolutely necessary to support the people employed 
in its cultivation, without any surplus; in this case, it is evident 
there could have been no rents paid for the use of land. Eve- 
ry person must have been a cultivator; and every man must 
bave been the proprietor of that portion of land which he and 
his family occupied by cultivation. But as, even in the most 
imperfect state of cultivation that is any where known to exist, 
the earth yields what is sufficient to support double or triple the 
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number of persons actually employed in its cultivation; and 
where skill and capital, with improved machinery, are employ- 
ed, the proportion of surplus produce beyond the maintenance 
of those employed in cultivation, is very much increased, this 
surplus must become the property of some third person. ‘This 
is the law of Nature, on which property in land, separate from 
its occupancy by cattle, or cultivation for corn, is founded. The 
late Dr Anderson has shown, that the effect of rent paid for the 
use of land, is not only to stimulate the industry and exertions 
of the farmer, as asserted by the worthy patriarch of the Edin- 
burgh Farmer Club, but that, by reducing good and bad land, 
and what is more or less favourably situated, to a footing of 
equality, | it actually causes a much greater extent of land to be 
reduced into cultivation than would otherwise have taken place. 
Of this we have examples in this county, where farmers from 
the Carse of Gowrie, and other favourable situations, from the 
excessive rise of rent in these places, have been induced to move 
into the interior, where thev have taken farms at much higher 
rents than were formerly paid, and have not only introduced a 
much more efficient system upon the parts formerly cultivated, 
but have extended the empire of cult:vation over heaths and 
swamps that were formerly good for nothing. 

I presume, that the beneficial effects of exacting rent for land 
held in cultivation, will be admitted at all hands; but the pro- 
portion of its produce, or of its money value, which should be 
shared by each of the parties concerned, is a problem which 
has hitherto baffled both our rural and political economists to 
solve. A farm may be considered as a manufacturing copart- 
nership, in which the proprietor advances the raw materials, or 
subject to be operated upon, consisting of the land, buildings, 
and such accommodations as are necessary for conducting t ce 
business; while the farmer advances his skill, labour and capi- 
tal, in the shape of stock. Each of the parties is entitled to a 
share of the profits equivalent to the value of his several advan- 
ces. Where land is zlready in a high state of cultivation, and 
where no extraordinary advances of capital are necessary with 
a view to distant returns, the most common rule is to allow one 
third of the produce to the farmer as a remuneration for his 
skill, and the labour that has been exerted; another third for 
replacing his capital with a suitable profit; while another third 
of the produce is allowed to the landlord as rent. But as the 
produce itself, and all the other circumstances of the case, are 
varied almost to infinity ; in some cases the landlord receives 
more than a half of the produce, or its money value; while, in 
others, he does not get a fifth, or even a tenth. Others again 
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think, that the only safe rule for estimating the rent of land is 
its worth in pasture. They observe, that whatever crops the 
farmer may raise by tillage and manuring, are all produced at 
his sole expense, and at his risk; but that what grows sponta 
neously at the time the lease was granted, is all that belongs to 
the landlord, and for which he is entitled to remuneration. 
Here again the same difficulties occur as in the former case; 
for land, in certain positions, yields more rent in pasture than 
in tillage; and it is hence not the interest of the landlord to have 
such land plouched up, except with a view to refresh the herb- 
age. It is also well known, that, in general, a regular alterna. 
tion between grass, drilled crops and corn, is the only way, 
during the currency of » lease, of making the land yield the 
greatest amount of food, both for man and beast, and more 
than, were the whole farm to be kept constantly in pasture, or 
constantly in corn. It hence follows, that a skilful rotation of 
white and green crops must prove most advantageous both to 
landlord and tenant. Others think they have surmounted all 
these difficulties, by proposing a victual rent, or a rent partl 
in corn, partly in money, or the fiars price of the former. It 
is true, this plan may answer upon old, sound, well-cultivat- 
ed lands, in favourable situations. Such lands generally pro 
duce a good crop, be the season good or bad; and the amount 
of their produce does not vary much with the seasons, although 
its convertible value varies considerably. But were such rents 
to become general, they would effectually cut up the cultivatiox 
of all those lands of inferior quality, or unfavourably situated, 
whose produce, both in amount and value, depends almost en- 
tirely upon the seasons, and which were originally brought inte 
cultivation in consequence of the rise of rents occasioned by the 
competition for better and more favourably situated lands. From 
such lands it very often happens, that, in bad seasons, the farm- 
er has but a very small quantity of produce he can dispose of, 
if the whole be not absorbed in maintaining his live stock, with 
the labotrers he employs. He is also often exposed to the dis- 
advantage of purchasing in the whole of his seed, at an extra- 
vagant price, for the ensuing crop. In such cases (and they 
have frequently occurred of late years), a victual rent would re- 
duce the poor farmer to hopeless ruin. 

Not feeling myself competent to propose any general rule by 
which equal justice might be rendered to lan«/ord and tenant, 
who are joint partners in the cultivation of lan; I conceive this 
desirable end can only be attained in the same way we have ac- 
quired all our scientific knowledge, that is, by a long induction 
of particular facts. I would therefore propose, that Chambers 
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of Agriculture should be formed in all convenient districts, si- 
milar to those Chambers of. Commerce and Manufactures, 
which were first established at Glasgow by Patrick Colquhoun, 
Esq., when he was Provost of that city, and were soon adopted 
in other places. ‘This gentleman has long been one of the chief 
judges of police for London and Westminster. His active ex- 
ertions, and laborious industry, in promoting the good of man- 
kind, are too well known to stand in need of any eulogium. The 
object of his Chambers was to watch over the general interests 
of commerce and manufactures, and to settle all disputes that 
might arise between the parties engaged in these pursuits, with- 
out having recourse to expensive litigations. 

It is clear as sunshine, that the rents promised for farms some 
years ago, when the rage for taking farms was an epidemical 
frenzy, somewhat like that for a lottery, or the South-sea adven- 
ture, can never be realized. It is needless to enter into the 
causes of this, as they are too well known, and come home to 
the feelings of many of your readers. I certainly mean no dis- 
respect to your gentlemen at Edinburgh, who are distinguished 
by their bushy wigs, and long flowing gowns, as some of them 
were my old college acquaintances. But when a laird sets on 
these gentlemen to play at cut and thrust, small sword and 
broad sword, with his poor tenant, his ruin is inevitable ; and 
if such displays of legal agility be persisted in, they must ulti- 
mately end in the-ruin of both. ‘The Chambers of Commerce 
established by Mr Colquhoun have prevented much of this mis- 
chief among merchants and manufacturers. Were similar 
Chambers of Agriculture established in all convenient districts, 
and leases drawn with reference to them as sole judges in all 
disputed cases, it is to be hoped that similar good effects might 
result. By publishing their transactions from time to time, a 
body of agricultural law might be formed, or a system of gene- 
ral rules, to regulate all transactions between landlords and 
tenants, such as, upon the whole, would contribute most to 
their mutual advantage. 

With best wishes for the success of your very useful work, 

I remain, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
James HeEapricx,. 


Dunichen, near Forfar, 
20th July, 1818. 
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Report presented to his Majesty the Emperor Alexander by his 
Excellency the Count de Capo-D’ Istria, on the Establishments 
of M. de Fellenberg at Hofwwyl, in October 1814. 


(Continued from page 200.) 


A trial of some months, during which M. de Fellenberg ad. 

mitted Vehrli to his table, and prepared him for his situation 
by positive instructions and frequent conversations, displayed 
all the purity, integrity, and devotion of his character, and, at 
the same time, ealarged his powers. He was penetrated with 
the sacredness of the Jabours of charity, in which he was about 
to engage, the importance of success, and the influence of the 
example on the condition of the poor. He felt how many 
good effects might result to his country trom a method of edu- 
cation which might bestow on the indigent of the country a 
happy existence, aud banish idleness, vice, and misery from 
the villages. He perceived, in short, that he was speciaily cal- 
Jed upon to show what could be done by uprightness of inten- 
tion, and strong affection for the accomplishment of so noble an 
enterprize. 

It became difficult any longer to withstand his zeal. The 
first intention was to choose the childyen from poor families, the 
most deserving in the neighbourhcod ; but the parents not per- 
ceiving the advantages of the favour intended them, displayed 
no eagerness to obtain it. It was therefore resolved to adopt 
the scholars without selection, and as chance might point them 
out. 

A child of eight years, the son of a peasant of Lucerne, re- ' 
duced to misery; another from Soleure, taken up in Alsace 
along with his parents as a vagabond, and afterwards sent back 
to Hofwyl by a friend who knew the benevolent intentions of 
Z de Fellenberg; and a third from the canton of Berne, a- 

andoned by his parents, and picked up by the keeper of a 
forest, were the first admitted: It was upon these that Vehrli 
made the first essay of his zeal. It was necessary to quit the 
table of M. de Fellenberg, and put himself under the regimen 
of the poor, that is to say, to live almost entirely upon potatoes 
and milk, and to sleep like them upon straw. Nothing appear- 
ed a hardship to him. He was allowed to take from the cellar 
and kitchen of the castle whatever he wished for; but he never 
used that permission more than once, when he shared with his 
children a bottle of wine on a very cold day. 
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It has been a rule, as far as possible, to admit only one 
scholar at a time, for the same reason that led to this measure 
in the institute for the nobles. When a child comes into the 
school, the physician of the establishment inspects him care- 
fully, and afterwards observes every day the effect of the new 
regimen and manner of life upon his health. He keeps a re- 
gister of all that relates to the physical state of the children, 
both in health and sickness. 

Vehrli keeps a journal of every thing which regards the chil- 
dren from the moment of their admission. ‘The ‘natural dispo- 
sition of every individual, his character, his progress in religion, 
morals and understanding, his industry, every thing which t may 
affect his future welfare, finds a place in it. 

To preserve the temper of the scholars cheerful and lively is 
held of great importance. Every thing invites them to confi- 
dence. ‘Vehrii works with them; reads, converses, and sings 
with them; relates to them pieces of history; lectures, exhorts 
and prays with them; and never Jeavesthem foramoment. In- 
dustry and order, affection, gentleness, a wise and steady con- 
duct, triumph over every moral obstacle, and perverse habit. 
These vagabond and mendicant children, picked up succes- 
sively here and there, in the deepest misery, to the number of 
thirty, received and taken care of with paternal kindness, in- 
structed in the practice of their duties towards God and their 
fellows, kept continually at work according to fixed regulations, 
and never letting slip a minute for instruction, even in their 
sports, have almost never required to be punished in passing 
from such opposite extremes. 

The children lodge with their master in two great halls, of 
which one serves for a dormitory and the other for instruction. 
They get their meals in a cottage, and, during fine weather, are 
taught under a shed adapted to the purpose, in the midst of a 
grove near the castle. ‘Their dormitory is never heated, but it 
is warmed a little from the hall adjoining. ‘The beds and bol- 
sters are of straw, with blankets and thick coverlets, which are 
doubled in winter. Their dress in summer is of thick cotton, 
and of woollen in winter. ‘They go barefoot in summer, ex- 
cept when their work in the fields requires warmth. Their 
heads are always bare. Most of them can mend their own 
clothes. 

In summer the children rise at five, and in winter at six. Af- 
ter dressing and prayers, they receive instruction for half an 
hour; then they breakfast, and go to work till half past eleven. 
T hey have half an hour for dinner, and afterwards lessons for 
an hour; when they return to work till six in the evening. 











They then go to play; and, after haif an hour’s instruction, the 
day is concluded with prayer. They are commonly in bed be. 
tween eight and nine o'clock. 

This division of time varies, however, according to the seasons, 
In summer they continue at work a little longer, and supper 
comes later. In winter they are taught before supper for an 
hour and a half, or two hours. The medium duration of la- 
bour is therefore about ten hours in summer, and nine in win- 
ter; the maximum is twelve hours, and the minimum eight. 
Through the greater part of the year, their sedentary instruc- 
tion continues two hours; in winter almost four hours every 
day. The Sunday morning is devoted to exercises of piety and 
religious instruction. After dinner, they again get lessons for 
some hours; and the rest of the day is allowed them for relaxa- 
tion. 

The children get their meals from the kitchen of the rural do- 
mestics, and have the same food with them, with the exception 
of meat and wine; but the scholars never eat with the workmen 
or servants of the house. ‘They have soup, milk, pulse or bread, 
for breakfast, and the same for dinner, with the addition of po- 
tatoes. On Sunday they get meat todinner. They never drink 
any thing but milk at their meals. Their bread is of different 
materials, according to the — of grain,—a mixture of meal 
of wheat and rye, or of barley or beans, in various proportions, 
Vehrli, seated at the head of the table, presides over their re- 
pasts, and partakes of them. 

They are instructed in reading, writing, drawing, singing,— 
a little in grammar and geometry,—and the daily phenomena and 
productions of nature are explained to them. They learn as 
much of the geography and history of their country as may 
be useful to them hereafter. No fixed order is observed in the 
distribution of their lessons ; but they are always occupied with 
one subject or another, as they fecl themselves disposed. As in 
the education of cultivators, positive instruction ought to be no- 
thing more than a relaxation frem labour, and in some degree 
aceessory to it, the few hours devoted to it at Hofwy]l are suf- 
ficient for the purpose. Besides, in such a plan, every thing 
contributes to education. Their daily labour itself affords the 
means of forming the moral character, when it is conducted so 
as that the smallest details which fill up the day converge to- 
wards an useful object. ‘Thus, they are inspired with a taste for 
order and diligence, by giving them an example of these vir- 
tues, and requiring the practice of them and rendering them 
habitual, and by pointing out their advantages on every occa- 
sion. Thus, a habit of attention is formed and strengthened, 
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by accustoming them to fix it on the object with which they are 
occupied. Thus, all their activity is habitually employed, and 
all their powers put in requisition, to execute with care the work 
with which they are engaged. It is thus, in short, that they are 
accustomed to allow nothing to be lost that may be of use in 
consumption and in reproduction, nor to suffer the least want of 
order which it is in their power to correct. To arrange and pre- 
serve every thing in its place, becomes to them a sort of neces- 
sity; they acquire a taste for accuracy and neatness, very rare, 
but nevertheless very necessary to the success of the agriculturist. 

Experience has proved, that, without prejudice to the pre- 
cept inculcated upon them, of fixing their attention on their 
work, they may, at the same time, be instructed on other sub- 
jects. To give a just idea of the point of intellectual develop- 
ment, and of positive instruction which the children have reach- 
ed by this method, we may consult the detailed report of M. 
Rengger, founded upon many days’ minute observation, made 
in the name of the Commission appointed on the 25th Feb- 
ruary 1813, to watch over the Institute for the education of the 
poor. This Report was drawn up on the 2d March 1813, the 
fourteenth anniversary of the establishments at Hofwyl. 

Almost all the children (says this Report) knew the printed 
characters before their admission, but none of them could read 
well; but now the greater number read with facility, and with 
a degree of correctness and expression of which there are few 
examples in the schools. They begin with exercising the chil- 
dren in writing on slates. Only a very few knew any thing of 
writing when they entered the school; but, at present, the greater 
number write a very legible hand. Among the obligations 
which we owe to Pestalozzi, in regard to the education of the 
people, none of the least is for his method of teaching drawing ;— 
that which he has introduced into the elementary school. This 
method is followed at Hofwyl; and many of the children can 
delineate, with the utmost accuracy, the instruments of agricul- 
ture, and the simple machines which they sketch after nature. 

They begin arithmetic by calculating in their head after the 
manner of Pestafozzi; and they afterwards use the slate and the 
pen, but without neglecting the former exercise. When the 
school was inspected by the Commission in the autumn of 1813, 
more than half the boys were acquainted with the four rules, 
and the rule of three, and ready to enter upon fractions. 

M. de Fellenberg considers vocal music, as a means of educa- 
tion, as a valuable auxiliary in softening the character and the 
passions, in fortifying the love of order and beauty, in animat- 
ing the instinct which attaches man to his country, and in rais- 
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ing his desires to heaven. All the scholars learn the theory of 
music, and are exercised in singing. The excellent method of 
Vebrii i is explained by himself in his Journal; and we also, (says 
the Reporter, after havi ing transcribed the passage), we have 
not heard, without emotion, the songs of the school of Vehrii, 
In truth, when one hears these children sing a hymn of Lavater 
or Mildheim, with the expression of the heart, and when we 
look back on what they were, compared with what they are 
new, it is impossible not to be affected, even to tears. All, 
without exception, sing truly. Vehrli thinks he is warranted, 
by experience, in affirming, that whatever may be the dlisposi- 
tions of a child, he may be taught, by proper care, to sing truly, 
Most of the scholars ‘have more than a hundred hymns and 
songs by heart. It is at the same time an excellent exercise of 
the memory; and though the subject of these songs be much 
varied, and some of them only cheerful, yet they all have @ 
moral tendency. 

Though in ‘this school a complete course of grammatical ine 
struction be out of the question, yet the pupils are taught what 
is most necessary in this branch. "They know how to distinguish 
the substantives, adjectives, verbs; and to decline and con- 
jugate. One of the exercises of the second class (for they are 
formed into two classes, according to age) is to join to a given 
substantive, as many adjectives as they can find, and to write 
them down on their slate. Though, when they come to school, 
these children speak only the dialect of their village, most : 
them now express themselves in good German, and write their 
exercises without fault, either in grammar or orthography. 

That our children (says V ehrii in his Journal) may learn to 
write correctly, I often require of them that, for some hours, 
they do not speak a word that is not good German. _ I tell them 
that it is the language of books, and that all they write, as for 
instance their letters to their parents or comrades, ought to be 
in good German. Meanwhile, when they have a letter to write, 
I let them first express their ideas in the common language of 
the country, and afterwards make them transjate it into good 
German on the slate, and then copy it upon paper. I also avail 
mvself of our conversations and recitations, both in the house 
and in the fields, to prepare them for writing correctly. 

M. Rengger observes, that though the study of geometry 
may appear to be out of place in a village school, yet the know- 
ledge of those geometrical truths, of which every day requires 
the application, cannot fail to be of great utility to the pecple of 
the country. ‘To form a correct notion of material objects, it is 


nseful to know what is meant by straight and curved lines, pa- 
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rallels, right angles, cubes, &c. &c. It is evidently of some 
importance to the agriculturist to be able to compute distance, 
surface, the height of a tree and its solid contents, to measure 
land with tolerable accuracy. A little geometry, indeed, is in- 
dispensable to the workméh in the most simple trades. 

t is in this point of view, that geometry is taught to the poor 
of the institute. The effects we have observed, (the Commis- 
sioners add), are in the highest degree satisfactory. It was 
matter of surprise to us to observe, with what exactness the 
scholars of the first class computed the length of lines, the de- 
grees of the angles, and the extent of their surface; and with 
what readiness they calculated, in their head, the contents of a 
rick of hay, of given dimensions. 

Their instruction in natural history has for its object the 
knowledge of fhe substances and qredantions which the child- 
ren have daily under their eye. They are made acquainted, 
not only with the plants useful in agriculture, but with all the 
plants that grow wild, even such as are of a pernicious charac- 
ter. They can distinguish the stones they find on the fields, 
according to their nature and useful properties, and point them 
out by name. 

( To be continued. ) 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Remarks-on Climate. 


Tue complaints which have of late years been made of the 
weather, and of the deterioration of our climate, are nowise 
peculiar to the present times, and furnish only one of the many 
examples of the proneness of mankind to exaggerate immediate 
evils, and to overlook the past. 

It is amusing also to consider the causes that have been assign- 
ed for this supposed cooling, to which our island has been ex- 
posed. The spots on the sun were at one time imagined to have 
asensible influence, and even to mark, by their occurrence, cor- 
responding variations in the prices of corn in Great Britain. 
The islands of ice which have been occasionally drifted from the 
north into the Atlantic, have also been considered as the prime 
cause of the coldness of our springs and summers; and this is 
the idea which, recently revived with a new theory of the forma- 
tion of the northern ice, has excited so much attention both a- 
mong the learned and unlearned. But, without indulging iu 
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theories to please the imagination, let us look at facts, let us ex- 
amine accurate registers of the weather which have been kept 
for a course of years, and which form the only true records of 
the variations of climate. The invention of the thermometer is 
of so recent a date, that these registers have not in most places 
been kept with regularity for any length of time; and we have 
not been able to procure any of sufficient accuracy and extent 
applying to our immediate neighbourhood. But we shall afier- 
wards show, that those we employ will equally answer our pur- 
pose. It will appear, from a concise view of the distribution 
of heat over the globe, that this capital object in the econo- 
my of nature, is not left to the guidanee of chance winds, 
or islands of ice detached at random from the great glacier of 
the northern seas, but that causes, constant and regular i in their 
operation, carry to every place a precise degree of heat, and no 
more, with ne: arly as much certainty as its own weight carries 

a stone to the ground ; that this allotment can suffer no perma- 
nent increase or diminution in any part of the earth, without 
extending over the whole; * and that therefore, if we observe no 
change in the climate of one country, we are entitled to infer, 
that none has arisen in another, more especially if that other be 
not very distant. 

The following extract from the Journals of the Royal Society 
of London, shows the medium heat throughout the year—the 
average of Spring, Summer, Autumn and ‘Winter, for nearly 
40 years from 1774.—The first column contains the year; the 
second the mean temperature in degrees and tenth parts of a 
degree on Fahrenheit’s scale; and the third shows how much the 
mean of each year exceeds or falls short of the average of the 
whole period, which is found to be 51°; the excesses being de- 
noted by the sign +, and the deficiencies by the sign —. Thus, 
for example, the first year of the period had a mean tempera- 
ture of 50°.6, which is less by 0°.3 than 51°, the average of 
the whole; and in like manner the mean of 1779 exceeded 51° 
by 3.0. From the year 1781 to 1787, the register seems to have 
been discontinued. 


* It is even doubtful if the cultivation of the soil has all the-miti- 
gating effects ascribed to it. But, at any rate, this circumstance 
does not apply to the present question. 
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Mean temperature, Rises above + , Mean of Above or 
of the whole or falls below —, | March, April, | below ihe Mean 
year. the medium of the and May. of the period. 
whole period. 


50.6 — 0.3 + 0.2 
1.5 + 0.6 +19 
51.1 + 0.2 . + 0.5 
51.0 + 0.0 : —0.3. 
52.0 + 1.1 50. + 0.5 
53.9 + 3.0 3. + 4.2 
51.7 + 0.7 + 3.0 
53.0 + 2.0 + 0.6 
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Now, each of these 38 years was marked by the ordinary vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, and of day and night; in each of them 
the heat declined as usual from noon to midnight, and rose a- 
gain towards the noon of the succeeding day; and this total 
daily heat again declined as usual from the middle of summer to 
the middle of winter, and rose again to the midsummer of the 
succeeding year; yet so exactly it appears were these great va- 
riations repeated over again, every succeeding year, that the 
average of each of the 38 was still nearly the same. Though the 
average of each day might differ enormously from that of the night 
—the average of one ie from that of another—and also the ave- 
rage of each month from that which preceded and followed it, 
yet when we add the averages of all the months, the twelfth part 
of it gives us invariably the quantity 51°, or a quantity differ- 
ing from it so slightly as, without the thermometer, to be alto- 
gether insensible; and, even with the thermometer, as the differ- 
ence, small as it is, rises still sometimes above, and falls again 
sometimes below the 51°, and the balance, as it were, is but con- 
tinually oscillating on each side of it, this centre may be con- 
sidered as the point of equilibrium where it really rests. If we 
divide the whole 38 years into four periods—the medium of the 
first 8 years is 51°.8; of the 10 years from 1787, 50°.6; of the 
next 10, 51°.0; and of the last, 50°.6. 

It is clear, therefore, that during these 38 years, no sensible 
increase or diminution of heat had taken place where the above 
register was kept. It may be said, however, that though the 
whole heat of the year, taking winter and summer together, is 
still the same, it is not so beneficially allotted among the dif- 
ferent seasons as formerly ; the winter and spring have, in some 
degree, mutually coalesced—the former being milder, and the 
latter more severe. Nothing can be more decisive on this point 
than the fourth column of the above table, which exhibits the 
average of the three months of April, March, and May. The 
average of these months, for the whole period, is 49.6; and, 
from the annexed column of differences, it will be seen, how 
curiously the average of each year rises, sometimes above, and 
falls again sometimes below the average of the whole; at one _ 
time keeping up for several years together, and sinking for se- 
veral years at another; and, with a very few exceptions, how 
nicely these variations correspond with those of the medium of 
each year—the oscillations of the medium of spring, keeping as 
it were exact time with those of the medium of the whole year— 
each diverging from its own centre of equilibrium. Dividing the 
whole into 4 periods, the medium of the first of 8 years, is 51°.0 
—of the second of 9 years, 49.1—of the third of 9 years, 49.2— 
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and of the last, 49.6. Hence it appears, that though the mean 
of the last period is not quite so high as that of the first, it is 
higher than those of the intermediate ones. 

The following is an extract from another register, kept at 


Lyndon in Rutland. 


Mean Temperature of the Air at Lyndon in Rutland. 

Year. Temperat. Above or below. Year. Temperat. Above or below. 

1774 47.3 —1.4 49.3 +0.5 
75 49.7 +1.0 49.6 +0.9 
76 49, +0.3 49. +0.3 
77 48. —0.7 50 +1.3 
78 48.7 +400 1 48 —0.7 
79 50 +1.3 49 +0.3 

1780 48 —0.7 50 +1.3 
81 - 50 +13 48 —0.7 
82 47 —1.7 49 + 0.3 
83 49 +0.3 49 +-0.3 
84 46 —2.7 49 +0.3 
85 47.5 —1.3 52 +3.3 
86 47 —1.7 

The average of the whole period is 48.7; and from this mid- 
dle point, as appears from the table of differences, the medium 
of each of the various years diverges by the same species of 
oscillatory motion as before—at one time rising above, and fall- 
ing just as much below at another. Dividing the 25 years into 
5 periods, the medium of 

the Ist is 48.5 — 4th is 49.2 
2d — 48.8 5th — 49.4 
3d — 47.9 
oo indicating rather an increase than a diminution of the 
eat. 

But the following register kept at the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, and uitnn uninterruptedly for 50 years, is the 
most complete we have been able to obtain—and it agrees en- 
tirely with the former. We have the medium of each year siill 
sometimes above, and sometimes below, that of the whole period, 
which is 42.88. If we have a course of cold years at one time, 
we have, in the same manner, a course of warm years at ano- 
ther to balance it; and, on the whole, we perceive no tendency 
to any permanent increase on the one hand, or diminution on 
the other. Dividing the whole into periods of 10 years, we 
have for the medium of the first, 42.28; second, 42.46; third, 
42.25; fourth, 43.57; and the last, 41.33; the first, third and 
last being below the medium, and the second and fourth toge- 
ther as much above it. 
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Differences Differences 
Year. | Cfemperature. | from the Media | Year. from the Media 
of the period. | of the period. 


| Wt. 40.3 
; 43.0 
176° 41.4 
43.5 
42.5 
40.8 
43.5 
42.5 
43.9 
41.4 
Medium) 42.28 
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176* 41.3 

69 41.7 
177 4.2.3 

71 40.4 

72 41.2 

73 45.3 

74 41 4 

75 46.0 

76 43.3 

77 40.7 a. 

Medium! 42.46 


— a 
i778 ! 42.2 
| 


46.1 
42.5 


79 
1780 
1 43.9 
82 40.8 
83 | 44.6 


——$____ 





If the experience of the past, then, is to be any rule for an- 
ticipating the future, we may safely infer from these facts, of 
which there can be no doubt, that for at least a century to 
come, no sensible change will take place either in the heat or 
cold of our climate—but that, as the sun continues, by his eter- 
nal circle in the heavens, to rule the day and the year, the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, following in the same order, will still 
continue, in the same manner, to carry on, over the face of na- 
ture, the same alternate process of renovation and decay. 

We shall now endeavour to point out the general causes 
which regulate the heat of different climates. ‘Though some 
philosophers, to account for certain appearances on the surface 
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of our globe, have imagined a great fire in the centre, its exe 
istence is not supported by any direct evidence; is exiremely 
improbable from other considerations; and, at all events, as to 
its heating power, is altogether insensible. On the other hand, 
the remarks ible agreement observed between the temperature of 
places and the quantity of heat which they receive from the sun, 
leaves little room to doubt that this luminary i is the primary 
source of all the heat we enjoy. This subject is strikingly il- 
lustrated by some experiments lately made on the temperature 
of the ground at various depths; and as it may be i interesting, 
and perhaps not devoid of utility to the agriculturist, we shall 
give an account of these in our next Number. It is found, that 
when we expose any body under similar circumstances, to the 
rays of the sun, it receives the very same quantity of heat, 
whether the experiment be made in winter or in summer. 
Those striking variations, therefore, which we observe in the 
heat of the day, and of the year, do not depend on any differ- 
ence in the absolute quantity of heat given out by the sun, 
which thus appears clearly to be always “the same. "But every 
one must have observed, that, in the morning and evening, 
when the sun acts but feebly on the ground, his rays also in- 
variably fall in a slanting direction—that, as he rises higher and 
higher in the sky, the day gets progressively warmer; and 
colder again, as he descends in the evening. It is well known, 
also, from experiment, that, even at the same hour of the day, 
when we incline any body, as a flat board of any kind, more 
and more from the sun’s rays, it always acquires ‘the less heat, 
or when we expose it more and more directly to their influence, 
it always acquires the more; a circumstance well iHustrated 
by the superior warmth of a southern exposure. It is clear, 
therefore, that the above variations arise entirely from the va~ 
rious direction in which the sun, from his various elevations, 
darts his influence on the ground. Now, though the air is, 
equally with the ground, exposed to the action of the sun :—vet 
upon this fluid, as upon every other transparent body, we find 
that his rays take almost no effect; they pass through it without 
interruption, and spend nearly the whole of their heating power 
on the surface of the ground. The air, therefore, though the 
primary source is no “doubt in the luminary above, is reall 
warmed by the earth below; and thus its temperature must fol- 
low, as we observe it dloes, all the variations of this secondary 
fountain from which it is supplied. 

Again, we observe in winter, that when the sun, even at mide 
day, acts but with little effect, he is then, even at the highest, but 
«omparatively low in the sky; and that his rays, ther cfore, also 
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arrive at a much greater obliquity than in the middle of sum- 
mer. In proportion, however, as the spring advances, the sun 
also as surely advances in his great annual route through the 
heavens; rises higher and ch at the noon of every sue- 
ceeding day; and strikes, therefore, more and more directly 
upon the ground. After having attained, at the middle of sum- 
mer, his greatest meridian elevation, he descends again towards 
the south, as he had formerly ascended towards the north, and 
the season again accompanies him as regularly as the effect fol- 
lows its cause; the heat decreases progressively with his de- 
creasing meridian altitude, and is least of all a short time after 
that elevation is the lowest. 

As the sun, therefore, by his daily revolution, rules the gra- 
dation of heat from the morning to the evening of every day, so 
is it clear, that, by his annual motion through the sky, he rules 
the temperatures of the different seasons. But it is well known 
to the astronomer, that these various motions of the sun return 
all of them in the same order every year. However variable, 
therefore, the impressions which he makes at different times 
both of the day and of the year, (and these impressions never 
remain at any place an instant the same), yet as they are all re- 
peated in the same order and in the same intensity every year, the 
total sum of the whole must still be the same; and every place 
will thus acquire a degree of heat, which, taking the average of 
all the seasons, must be nearly the same for every succeeding 
year. 

This average heat which any place acquires, is termed ifs 
mean temperature; As it is the most accurate expression of the 
heat of any climate, it serves to mark, with great precision, the 
various gradations throughout the globe. ‘The places which 
mark these gradations, it is well known, are not scattered over 
the earth at random; but the mean temperature of every place 
at the level of the sea declines as it is farther from the equator. 
Neither is this decrease itself the effect of any inconstant or 
chance movements of the fluid of heat. It observes, in relation 
to the latitude, a very remarkable law, which was discovered, 
from a variety of observations, by Professor Mayer of Gottin- 
gen, and from which, without actually observing it, we can 
calculate, with great exactness, the mean temperature of any 
place whatever. If at any place on the level of the sea, a ther- 
mometer be set up, and its variations noted three times every 
day for a whole year, provided we know only the latitude, we 
can tell before hand, with considerable precision, what will be 
the sum total of these 1000 observations, and still more near- 
ly if they be extended to a series of years, It is from this law 
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that the following table has been calculated to exhibit, on Fahren- 
heit’s scale, the mean temperature of different latitudes. 


I 
Lat, Mean Lat. Mean 
Temperature. Temperature. Temperature. 


76.2 : ‘ 38.7 
75.6 . 38.1 
74.9 : 37.5 
74.2 ; 37.0 
73.5 . 36.5 
72.7 . 36.0 
71.9 : 35.5 
71.1 . 35.1 
70.3 : 34.6 
69.5 . $4.2 
68.7 ; $3.9 
67.9 33.6 
67.0 33.3 
66.2 33.0 
65.3 32.8 
64.4 . 32.6 
63.5 a 32.4 
62.6 . 32.3 
61.7 : $2.2 
60.8 \ $2.1 
59.9 . 32.0 
59.0 ’ 32.0 
58.1 


These striking variations at different places are so obviously 
connected with the positions of the sun, that they have univer- 
sally been ascribed to the same cause which rules at each indivi- 
dual place the gradations of the day and of the year, namely, the 
various obliquity of the solar rays; every ‘ape from the poles to- 


wards the equator, being exposed, upon the whole, to their more 
and more direct, and therefore more and more intense action. 
Though the mean temperature of every place, therefore, may 
remain the same on account of the exact repetition every year 
of the same series of solar impressions; yet it will differ from 
that of the places towards the north or south, where the series 
of these impressions, though equally constant in different years, 
is yet invariably, each year, less intense on the one hand, and 
more so on the other. Hence the great heat under the equator, 
where the sun’s rays, for a great part of every day in the year, 
fall almost vertically upon the surface; the great cold at the 
poles in the middle of the frigid zones, where the sun’s rays are 
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never very far from falling quite horizontally upon the surface; 
and the happy medium of the temperate zones, where the rays 
= equally the medium between the vertical and horizon- 

| directions. The increased length of the summer days in the 
aka latitudes, serves, in some degree, to balance the obli. 
quity of the sun’s rays, insomuch, that the heat received at ei- 
ther pole during the twenty-four hours of the midsummer’s 
day, exceeds, by one fourth part, what is received at the equa- 
tor; and this circumstance must be taken into account in cal- 
culating the true quantities of heat received in different lati- 
tudes. 

But the mean temperature of places, as we rise above the le. 
vel of the sea, diminishes even much more remarkably than 
when we recede from the equator; though there can be no 
doubt, at the same time, that high lands, ander similar circum- 
stances, receive more heat from the sun than the plains below. 
Here, therefore, a new principle combines its influence to mo- 
dity the law of climate; and we must consider the agency of the 
atmosphere. In rising directly into any part of the open atmo- 
sphere, the same decrease of ‘heat is felt as in the ascent to the 
top of a high mountain. Quite independent, therefore, of the 
influence of the adjacent land, while it extends throughout the 
whole mass of air, distinguishing each of its successive strata 
from the surface by a peculiar degree of heat, this singular pro- 
perty must rather be viewed as an essential law in the constitu- 
tion of the great element which surrounds the globe; and this 
is the cause of the intense cold that prevails on the tops of high 
mountains. Though at these elevations the traveller is often 
astonished with the force @ad brilliancy of the sun’s rays, the 
whole of the heat quickly disappears amid the superior cold of the 
surrounding atmosphere; and every successive stratum of the 
mountain is thus cooled down to the mean temperature of the 
corresponding stratum of air with which it is in contact. Hence 
we find, in some of the great mountains near the equator, all 
the climates on the earth’s surface concentrated within a few 
days journey. 

This remarkable cold of the higher atmosphere, however, is 
not so easily explained; and it would exceed the limits of our 
publication to enter fully into the subject. We shall only ob- 
serve, that, as the air is warmed by the ground, it rises up- 

wards, in consequence of the superior lightness which it thus 
acquires ; the odlder air descends to supply its place, and be- 
ing also warmed, ascends in its turn; a perpetual circulation 
is thus established between the lower and upper strata, and the 
heat is thus distributed equi ally threughout the whole mass. A 
new and powerful principle, however, the increased capacity of 
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the higher atmosphere for heat, now begins to operate, and, ab- 
sorbing the heat as fast as it rises, diffuses through each of the 
different strata, as we ascend, a temperature ex cactly proportion- 
ed to this increased capacity: And as Professor Leslie has suc- 
ceeded in determining the law of this capacity, * we are now 
enabled to calculate the mean temperature of places at any cle- 

ration, with even greater precision than that of places in dif 
ferent latitudes. 

It hence appears, that the heat received on the earth does 
not remain, all of it, where it is deposited; a portion from 
every part of the surface being carried up into the atmosphere, 
by the above system of ascending and descending currents ; 
but a much greater portion, we find, is also carried from one 
place to another, by a process of a similar kind; for, when we 
compare together the temperatures of different latitudes with 
the quantities of heat which they constantly receive, we find 
that, while the earth is annually receiving “nearly three times 
more heat at the equator than at the pole, it does not at present 
contain one-twentieth part more; and, if it retained all that it 
received, or only dispersed it through the solid and compara- 
tively impenetrable mass of the earth, while the cold of the po- 
lar regions would sink far below any thing that has ever been 
experieneed, the heat of the tropical climates would mount even 
to that which is felt in the heart of a common fire. It is clear, 
therefore, that a great part of the equatorial heat has been trans- 
ferred to the pole, and the atmosphere is the great vehicle of 
communication. If the surfice of the globe were equally heat- 
ed throughout, the ascending and desc endiug would be the only 
currents that would arise in the atmosphere. As this, however, 
is by no means the case, as the unequal action of the sun’s rays 
tends continually to accumulate an excess in some parts, and a 
consequent deficiency i in others, this circumstance gives rise to a 
system of lateral currents to correct the inequality: The excess 
of heat accelerating, where it takes place, the rise of the heated 
air, the ascending current will now be supplied, not so much by 
that which falls » bow as by a current from the colder parts of 
the surface, which, sweeping along with a violence proportioned 
to the excess of heat the power which gives it motion, checks 
the accumulation, and even regulates the supply with admirable 
precision. Hence the winds which blow perpetually over the 
surface of the earth, and which, though extremely irregular, 
tend still, upon the whole, to a general system. As the in- 


* See Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Climate ; 
er the Edinburgh Magazine for August, where will be found an ab- 
stract of this interesting paper. 
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fluence of the sun accumulates, upon the whole, an increasin 
excess of heat from the poles towards the equator, we are cer. 
tain that this must communicate a proportional increase of ra- 
pidity to the series of ascending currents from north to south, 
in the northern hemisphere, and from south to north in the 
southern. There can be no doubt, therefore, that, over the 
whole globe, the tendency of the winds will be to blow from the 
poles towards the equator, and from the equator back again to 
the poles; and it is this circulation in the atmosphere which 
checks every undue excess, and diffuses the heat more equally 
over the whole. 

The process, then, of the distribution of heat over the globe, 
however simple the great laws on which it depends, is yet some- 
what complicated. ‘Though the sun sends off continually the 
same invariable flow of heat, to this current the earth never 
exposes itself, for any length of time, in the same position. 
From its constant motion, every part ef its surface receives 
a different quantity of heat every hour of the day; and, 
from the roundness of its figure, the different parts of its 
surface are unequally heated even at the same hour. The in- 
equalities arising from the former cause, as they return in the 
same order every year, do not in the least affect the mean an- 
nual amount of heat at the same place. But those arising from 
the latter, produce a permanent accumulation from the poles 
towards the equator. This cause, left to its full operation, 
would render the earth’s surface uninhabitable—as the excee- 
sive heat of the centre, and the excessive cold of the extremi- 
ties, would be equally insupportable. A portion of the heat, 
therefore, from every part of the surface, is carried up into the 
atmosphere by the ascending and descending currents which it 
sets in motion. A much greater portion is carried by the winds 
from the hotter parts to the colder. The remainder is left to pene- 
trate, by imperceptible degrees, into the interior; while the sur- 
face, in the meantime, continually receiving new additions, pro- 
vides continually for this constant waste the same constant sup- 
ply; and, by these admirable arrangements is brought about that 
equal, yet various distribution, which the operations of nature de- 
mand. But, however numerous the circumstances on which the 
distribution of heat depend, and there are many which our limits 
de not permit us to notice, yet as they all necessarily arise from 
the heat itself, it can scarcely be doubted, supposing it to have 
remained the same, that the disturbing causes must long since 
have produced a mutual balance. The great moving power be- 
ing the same, while the materials on which it operates are also 
the samme, it can scarcely be doubted that the machinery, how- 

ever vast and complex, must long since have acquired a perma- 
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nent state of working. When we consider that it is the heat 
itself which regulates its own distribution—that it expands itself 
always into the same mass, and employs always the same agents 
for conducting the process—when we observe how effectively 
their influence controls circumstances which would otherwise 
have a powerful effect—when we find the equator not greatly 
warmer than the pole, though it receives a far greater quan- 
tity of heat,—and when we find the mountain receiving con- 
stantly more heat than the plain below, yet remaining invaria- 
bly colder, and this too in proportion to its height, we cannot 
doubt that, while the sun continues his usual supply of heat, no 
ordinary power will be requisite to prevent these mighty rulers 
of the various climates from still allotting its determined share to 
each. Since, beyond this point, every accumulation is quickly 
dispersed, and every deficiency filled up, it is clear that the a- 
bove registers we have been comparing, are decisive, not only 
of the climate of the places where they were kept, but even of 
the whole of Europe, which, if it falls below its equilibrium at 
one time, we may be assured it is only to rise above it at another; 
and such, in general, is the system of nature; the preponder- 
ance of certain causes at one time, and of those that are match- 
ed against them at another, with their nice balance notwithstand- 
ing upon the whole :—this is the grand principle of that incessant 
motion, yet perfect stability, which we observe over all. As to 
the polar ice, therefore, even admitting its gradual accumulation 
and sudden breaking up: it is quite incredible that its influence 
should reach beyond the vast ocean which divides it from our 
shores; and it would be easy to show, from calculation and ac- 


curate experiment, that it would not much extend beyond its 
immediate neighbourhood. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


{The following article on the Management of the Poor in 
Scotland, cannot fail to be interesting to many of our 
readers, especially those of the southern division of the 
island, where the operation of the Poor Laws has long 
been much and justly complained of. It is well known 
that by far the greater part of the burden falls, at least in 
the first instance, upon the agricultural classes. As we 
have not heard that the General Assembly’s Report has yet 
been printed, the present account of it may not be without 
its use in the country parishes of Scotland. It is taken irom 
the Edinburgh Magazine (for June last) published by Messrs 
Constable & Co.] 
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Account of the Report made to Parliament by the General Assem- 


bly »f the Church of Scotland, respecting the Management of 
the Poor. 


No subject in political economy excites at present so deep 
and just an interest, as that which regards the mode of making 
a provision for the poor. To relieve those wants of our fellow- 
creatures which are inevitably caused by age or infirmity, is a 
duty imperiously dictated by religion and humanity. Yet how 
to effect this, without impairing the sense of honest independ. 
ence, and slackening the stimulus to industry, forms a prctiias 
the solution of which is extremely difficult. We do not mean 
to enter at present upon a discussion which has a the 
pens of the ablest writers of the age. Our object, in this article, 
is to introduce to the notice of our readers the Report upon 
this subject made by the Committee of the General Assembly, 
for the information of the British Legislature. Of this Report 
it was stated by Mr Sturges Bourne, when he presented it to 
the House of Commons on the 28th May last, * that a more 
* valuable document, for the information of all classes of per- 
* sons, had never been laid before Parliament.’ We shall be- 
gin, by giving a short sketch of the process by which this mass 
of valuable information was brought together. 

The British Legislature having turned its serious attention to 
the amendment of the English mode of supporting the poor, 
was naturally struck by the comparatively cheap and satistncto 
ry manner in which this great object is fulfilled in Scotland. 
During the sitting therefore of the Assembly 1817, a commu- 
nication was made from both Houses of Parliament to that Re- 
verend Body, requesting particular information upon this sub- 
ject. The wishes of the House of Lords were communicated 
by Lord Hardwicke; those of the Commons by Mr Sturges 
Bourne. The latter expressed a particular wish to know the 
consideration given to character in the distribution of relief; 
and also how far the personal property of the pauper was claim- 
ed by the managers for the poor. Lord Hardwicke’s letter was 
read to the Assembly on the 23d May; and a Committee was 
immediately appointed, consisting of Dr Gibb the moderator, 
Principal Baird, Sir Henry Moncreiff, and others of the most 
respectable members, to prepare a report which might afford 
the requisite information to the Legislature. The Committee 
proceeded in their functions with such activity, that, on the 2d 
of June, they presented a Report, which afforded to the two 
Houses a general view of the mode in which the Scottish poor 
were managed; and they at the same time intimated, that a set 
of queries were in preparation, for the purpose of being circu- 
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lated among the different members of the Church, and from 
which it was expected, that a full view of all the details of the sys- 
tem would be hereafter drawn up. This Report was forthwith 
transmitted to Parliament; and, on the same day, the commit- 
tee met, and appointed a sub-committee to prepare and circulate 
the queries, to receive the answers, and arrange the informa- 
tion. On the 23d June, the sub-committee met; and Pr incipal 
Baird, the convener, submitted to them a sketch of queries to 
be circulated for the purpose of obtaining the desired informa- 
tion. These being examined and approv ved of, were printed on 
a large sheet, with blank spaces opposite, sufficient for contain- 
ing the answers. On the 29th June 1817, a copy which we have 

seen was sent to all the clergymen of the Church of Scotland, 

with a letter, soliciting their iunmediate attention to these quer ies. 
We regret that our limits render it impossible to copy them ful- 
ly; but the leading points embraced by them were the following. 

i. Annual collections at the church doors. 

2. Contributions by heritors. 

§. Expense of managing the funds of the kirk-sessions. 

4, Assessments, including—their total amount, the rate of 
rule of levying them,—the authority by which they are levied, 
—their commencement and increase in number,—their rise and 
amount,—and the expense of management. 

5. Reluctance of the poor to apply for charity to the parish 
funds. 

6. Number of the poor, and the rate of relief given to them. 

7. Consideration paid to the character of a pauper on admis- 
sion to the roll, and fixing the allowance. 

8. Removal of paupers “from parishes. 

9. Litigations betwixt parishes as to paupers, and the expense 
of them. 

10. The claim by kirk-sessions to the effects of paupers at 
= death. 

The enforcement by paupers of higher allowances than 
ib al fix. 

12. The poor of the different religious sects. 

13. The practice of begging by stranger and parish poor. 

14, Extraordinary cellections for individual cases of distress. 

15. Number of the deaf and dumb. 

16. Relief to the industrious poor in 1817. 

7. Savings banks. 
18, Aen societies. 
19. Sunday “schools. 
20. Mortifications for the support and education of the poor. 
21, Means of common and religious education. 


. 
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It is highly creditable to this learned a that, before next 
Assembly, out of more than nine hundred parishes, a report 
had been received from about 750. Much, however, remained 
to be done before the reports of so great a number of indivi- 
duals, whose views, talents, and information were so various, 
could be formed into a system, or could afford a complete and 
connected view of the subject. Here it would be impossible to 
appreciate too highly the exertions of Principal Baird, whose 
activity in every sphere of public beneficence, eminently entitles 
him to the gratitude of his country. By his unremitting and 
judicious labour, these heterogeneous materials were methelize 
ed and arranged; the whole was brought into a business-like 
shape; and general results were exhibited upon every point which 
al be the object of an enlightened curiosity. A mere men- 
tion of the contents as printed, and of the tables which com 

the appendix, will afford sufficient proof of what we have stated, 

“ ‘Table I. consists of seventy-eight leaves, each leaf contain- 
ing a view, arranged in nine columns, of the whole reported 
parishes in one presbytery, in respect to the following particu- 
lars, viz. the amount of the population, of contributions by heri- 
tors, of the annual collections, of the general session funds, of 
the assessments, and of the total parish funds for the poor, as 
made up of the preceding items. It contains a view also of the 
number of poor regularly and permanently on the roll—of those 
only occasionally on the roll—and of the total number of the 
poor. This table shows further, a separate abridged view of 
the above particulars, and of some others, as to the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

“ Table II. contains a state of all the assessed parishes re- 
ported, and of their assessments in the different synods. It 
shows, in nine columns, the ¢otal number of parishes in each 
synod—the number of these parishes that are assessed—their 
population, and the proportion of the poor to the 100 of the 
population. It shows, further, the amount of the assessments— 
the aniount of the general session funds—the sum total of parish 
funds (as consisting of the two preceding items), and the ave- 
rage allowance paid to each pauper per annum. This table 
shows, also, the dates of the commencement of the respective 
assessments in the different synods; their progressive increase 
in number, and their total present number in each synod ; and, 
consequently, their whole number in Scotland, so far as re 
ported. 

“ Table III. It contains a state of the parishes in each sy- 
nod that are not assessed. There are seven columns in it, 
showing the total number of parishes in each synod—the num- 
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ber of parishes in each synod—the number of parishes in each 
that are not assessed—their population—the proportion of poor 
in the 100 of population—the whole amount of the parish funds 
for the poor—and the average allowance paid to each pauper 
per annum. 

“ Table IV. There are eleven columns in this table, which 
contains a summary of all the parishes reported in all the synods 
as to the following particulars; viz. the total population of each 
synod—the total amount of contributions by heritors—of the 
annual collections—of general session funds—of assessments— 
of the whole parish funds for the poor jointly—of the total num- 
ber of poor in each synod, either regularly or permanently, or 
occasionally only on the roll—the total number of poor of both 
these classes—the proportion of poor to the 100 of population, 
and the average allowance paid to each pauper per annum ; 
and, by the swnmation of the ifems for all the synods, this table 
shows the same particulars for the whole of the parishes of 
Scotland from which reporfS have been sent by the clergy.” 

From these copious matérials, thus systematically arranged, a 
Report was drawn up, which began with explaining the object 
of the committee,—gave a summary of Scottish statutes relative 
to the poor,—a sketch of their practical management,—and a 
detail of the proceedings of the committee. It then proceeded 
to give a general summary of the information obtained on all 
the subjects to which its attention had been directed, being the 
same, and taken in the same order, as the queries above quoted. 
The four tables, of which the contents have now been given, 
compose the Appendix. ‘This Report was read before the As- 
sembly on the 28th May, and transmitted to Parliament, where 
we have seen that it has been so highly appreciated... It has not 
yet been printed, but it was publicly read in the Assembly, and 
from notes taken at that time, and subsequent inquiries made 
by us, we shall endeavour to give our readers some foretaste of 
what they will find, we apprehend, in this truly valuable Re- 
port. 

Church Collections.—These amount, in the 750 parishes from 
which returns have been received, to L.21,700, being an aver- 
age of about L.30 in each parish. It is observed, that, where- 
ever assessments prevail, a great diminution takes place in the 
amount of the collections. ‘The assessed persons consider them- 
selves as having paid sufficiently in another shape; while the 
others, conceiving the former class bound to support the poor, 
suppose themselves no longer to lie under the same obligation 
to contribute. . 

Voluntary Contributions by Heritors—These may be con« 
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sidered as an approach towards assessment. There is no re. 
gular meeting called, nor legal proceedings held. The kirk. 
session having acquainted the heritors with the amount of their 
wants, the latter agree to make up the sum among themselves, 
by a rateable proportion on their valued rents respectively. The 
sum raised by these voluntary contributions is about L.35,4@0, 
They take place more or less in every part of Scotland, 

Assessments.—This mode of supporting the poor bears a close 
resemblance to the English system. A regular meeting is an- 
nounced from the pulpit, and held with legal formalities. The 
sum is apportioned according to the rental, one half being paid 
by the proprietor, and the other by the tenant. In general 
it is laid entirely upon land, though, in considerable towns, 
house-rents are made liable; and there are a few instances, of 
which Glasgow is one, where property of every kind is attached. 
The authority of the Sheriff is sometimes called in to enforce 
these assessments. In the synods of Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, 
Sutherland, Caithness, Argyll, Glenelg, and Orkney, assess- 
ments are quite unknown; and the clergymen from all these 

uarters express the strongest determination to guard against 
their introduction. The great prevalence of assessments is in 
the counties bordering on England, from the example of which 
country it appears evident that they were first introduced. The 
synod of Merse and Teviotdale is entirely assessed, and contains 
more than a third of the parishes in that situation. In Dun- 
fries, Glasgow, and Ayr, these are also numerous. The synods 
of Lothian and Tweeddale may be considered as divided be- 
tween assessed and unassessed parishes. In the middle synods 
of Perth, Fife, Angus, Mearns, &c. assessments are trifling. In 
Perth, for instance, not more than 500/. is thus raised. The 
amount levied by assessment may be 50,000/. 

Expense of Management.—-The church offerings and volun- 
tary contributions are collected and distributed without any ex- 
pense whatever. The duties are gratuitously and cheerfully 
performed by the clergymen and elders. The session-clerk, in- 
deed, receives a small salary; but he performs other functions, 
for which it is, perhaps, no more than an adequate remunera- 
tion. In levying assessments, an expense is incurred of 5 per 
cent. on the sum raised, which, consequently, will amount through- 
out Scotland to 25001. per annum. The expense of litigation 
for ten years has amounted to 1640/1. (1641. per annum). 
this, 1230/7. has been incurred in assessed parishes. It is also 
observed, that much of this has arisen in litigation with the 
neighbouring English parishes. 

Occasional Contributions. —Without mentioning those made 
fer the relief of individuals in cases of accident or misfortune, 
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large contributions have been raised over the country in years 
of peculiar distress. In 1817-18 there was raised in Edinburgh 
7139/., which kept 23,000 persons in employment for several 
months. In Glasgow there was raised 9653/., and over the rest 
of the country 18,653/. in money, besides large distributions of 
meal. These contributions were all voluntary. 

The number of poor hitherto returned amounts in all to about 
30,000, which, calculated upon the total population of the pa- 
rishes, makes 24 in the 100. In the assessed parishes, the pro- 
portion is found to he considerably greater, or about 3} in the 
100. OF the whole number 745 are blind, and 542 deal and 
dumb. It is generally stated, that the character of the poor is 
much considered in receiving them on the roll, and in fixing the 
allowance to be given to them. Some clergymen, however, say 
that they have no parishioners whose character is so bad as to 
make it necessary to take this circumstance into conskleration. 
The session, on the death of a pauper, claims a right to all the 
property he may have possessed ; but this is often waved in fa- 
vour of relations, or of those who have distinguished themselves 
by humanity to him during his lifetime. In some of the assess~ 
ed parishes it is stated, that the enforcement of this right is found 
salutary in preventing persons from applying who would other- 
wise have done so. ‘The reluctance to receive assistance from 
the poor’s fund, which was once so honourable a characteristic 
of the Scottish peasantry, is said to be much worn off, and often 
altogether obliterated, in the assessed parishes; but, in the 
northern and north-western districts, where assessments are yet 
unknown, it is said not to be materially diminished, and, in 
many instances, it is needful to employ artifice, and the pretext 
ofa loan, to make them accept what is necessary to prevent 
them from starving. 

Expense of Maintenance.—This varies remarkably through 
the different districts. In general it is higher in the assessed 
parishes. It has been calculated, that, in these, the average 
rate is 5J. 14s. for each individual, while, in those not assessed, 
itis 32. 6s. 8d. In the synod of Merse it is 5/. 15s.; in Glas- 
pow and Ayr, 5/. 3s.; in Fife, 5/. 11s.; in Angus, about 4/.; 

ut in Aberdeen it is so low as 2/. 2s., and in Argyle so low as 
ll. 10s.; while in Orkney it is only 19s., and in Ross, Suther- 
land, and Glenelg, not quite 17s. The clergymen in these lat- 
ter districts account for this extreme lowness by the industtious 
habits of the people, their reluctance to apply for charity, their 
kindness for each other, and by so much being done for them 
by neighbours and relations. 

Begging. — Notwithstanding the successful effarts made in 
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some of the great towns to put a stop to this practice, it conti- 
nues to be almost universal over the country. In some cases, it 
is believed that the stranger poor carry away by begging, as 
much as would maintain all the poor of the parish. In gene- 
ral, a strong wish is expressed for the extirpation of begging; 
but some clergymen, particularly in the Synod of Aberdeen, 
conceive that it could not be effected without leading to what 
they suppose to be the greater evil of assessments. Attempts 
are made to limit it, by allowing paupers to beg only in their 
own parish, sometimes only one day in the week. In a very 
few parishes, badges are worn. 

Appeal to the Sheriff-—Of this last and fatal crisis in the pro- 
gress of pauperism, some symptoms are beginning to appear in 
the counties of Roxburgh and Berwick, immediately bordering 
on England; and in trading and manufacturing districts. There 
may be doubts as to the competence of such appeals in particu- 
lar circumstances, but the fact mentioned deserves the attention 
of all concerned in the case. 

We shall conclude with a statement of the management of 
the poor in Edinburgh and Glasgow, which has long differed 
materially from that in the country districts. In Edinburgh, 
the collections amount to 1914/.; while mortifications, city 
funds, and casual donations, afford 1667/. The assessment is 
4809/., which is raised by a tax of 5 per cent. on the real rent. 
The number of poor in the Charity Workhouse is 710; that of 
the industrious poor about 2440. The expense of each in the 
workhouse is 7/. 15s.; in out-pensions from 2/. to 51.—In Glas- 
gow, the collections are 1652/.; occasional sources 330/.; while 
the assessment is 10,550/., which is raised by a tax on all pro- 
perty, heritable and personal. The number of poor is 515 in 
the workhouse, and 1215 out of it; and of industrious poor, 
at an average of 10 years, 1215. Those in the workhouse cost 
9]. 3s. each; those out of it 4/. 10s.; and the industrious poor 
from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a month. 

This Report contains much valuable information relative te 

'‘ Education, Saving Banks, Friendly Societies, &c.; but our li- 
mits have induced us to reserve these subjects for another arti- 


cle, and to confine ourselves here strictly to what concerns the 
maintenance of the poor. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Capital and Profits of Farmers. 
SIR, 


Ir has long appeared to me, that farmers in general, ac- 
cording to the rents they pay for land, have a smaller return 
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for their labour, and the capital they invest, than any other 
class—such as those of merchants or manufacturers. That be- 
ing my opinion, I have thrown together the following cursory 
thoughts upon the subject ;—and, if they appear to you to be 
worthy of a place in your Magazine, they are very much at 
your service. 

Every prudent merchant or manufacturer, at commencing 
business, calculates how much capital will be necessary to carry 
iton. Having done so, he estimates, as nearly as possible, the 
profit or return it will yield him. If, after deducting the interest 
of the capital, and a reasonable allowance for risk, he find that 
the business will not yield him a fair remuneration for his time 
and attention in conducting it, it is his duty to give it up. 
Without a return suitable to his capital, and the value of his 
own labour, it is impossible for any person successfully to carry 
on business of any kind. 

In renting land, farmers, who are manufacturers and mer- 
chants of a most useful andl important description, ought to ad- 
opt the same plan. Before making an offer for a far, a far- 
mer ought to sit down and calculate how much capital it will 
require to stock it—how much it will be necessary to sink on 
improvements—and how much it will cost to keep up the esta- 
blishment, and carry on the necessary farming operations. 
Having done so, he ought to calculate how much, at a fair es- 
timate, the farm will annually yield. After deducting the in- 
terest of his capital, the expense of management, a fair allow- 
ance for tear and wear, and a reasonable sum for his own skill 
and labour, he will be able to form a tolerably correct estimate 
of the rent he could afford to pay, and ought to offer. If ca- 
pital is to be sunk in permanent improvements, he must make 
his calculation so as to get it returned to him during the course 
of the lease, otherwise he must lose it. 

Having taken all these circumstances into consideration, a 
farmer will be enabled to form a tolerably correct estimate of 
the rent he ought to offer. On no account ought he to take 
land at random, or on speculation; because, after he aving ex- 
pended a large capital in improving a farm, if he happen, by 
any unforeseen circumstance, to fall behind with his rent, his 
landlord, as the law stands, may turn him out, without allow- 
ing him a shilling for his improvements, however extensive or 
permanent they may be. 

Although these are the prine iples on which farmers, in tak- 
ing land, ‘ought to act, yet it consists with my knowledge, that 
they are seldom attended to. Farmers, for the most part, con- 
sider merely, whether the land will yield a return sufficient to 
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enable them to pay the rent, and support their families. Hence, 
in consequence of the demand for farms, and of their estimat- 
ing at too low a rate the value of their capital and labour, or 
rather not estimating them at all, farmers in general pay by far 
too high rents for their farms. What I mean is this;—they 
pay such rents, that they cannot, and, in truth, have not, a re- 
turn for their capital nearly equal to that of other manufacturers 
and merchants. J know, tor example, several respectable far- 
mers, who have betwixt two and three thousand pounds of ca- 
pital sunk on their farms; and who, after paying their rents, 
cannot afford to live in a better style than they could do on three 
hundred pounds a year. That may, theretore, be considered 
as the return for their capital and labour ; and it is surely by no 
means a suitable or sufficient return. A’ merchant or manufac. 
turer, from such a capital, would not be content with three 
times that sum. The situation of those farmers, to whom I al. 
jude, is, I am sure, not singular. ‘There may be, and no doubt 
are, many instances of a different description ; but these do not 
affect my argument. For it cannot, I think, be denied, that 
farmers in general have by far too small a retarn for their capi- 
tal and labour—or, in other words, pay by far too high rents 
for their farms, It is true they have themselves only to blame 
for so doing. Landlords cannot be blamed for taking as much 
rent as they can get for their lands. And if farmers chuse to 
live upon a less return for their capital than other merchants 
and manufacturers, there is no help for it. My object is not to 
find fault, but to point out to farmers the principles on which, 
in taking farms, they ought to act. Anc surely it would be 
much better for them to want farms altogether, dis to pay too 
high rents for them. For the law, with regard to landlord and 
tenant, shows no lenity or favour to the farmer, It is framed 
entirely in favour of the landlord ;—a circumstance which every 
farmer ought to have in view when taking land. I shall add a 
few words upon that subject; and shall be greatly obliged to 
sgme of your correspondents for a more full and enlarged ac- 
count of the matter. 

The bankrupt law, in a commercial country, is of great ad- 
vantage both to the debtor and tothe creditor. But the farmer 
is not within the pale of the bankrupt law. In that respect he 
is in truth lawless, He may lay out many thousand pounds in 
the improvement of his farm—he may have a valuable stocking 
upon it ;—but if, in consequence of a bad year, or of some 0- 
ther circumstance, he chance to fall in arrear one year’s rent, 
the landlord may turn him out, and pay himself the last farthing 
from his crop and stocking, before his other creditors can draw 
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apenny. And if he turn him out, he may, and indeed always 
does, put the money laid out in improvements in his pocket. 
Neither the farmer, nor his other creditors, can by any means 
get a shilling of it; for he is not allowed to assign or subset the 
farm. And the proprietor is not bound, and indeed never pays 
for his improvements, 

As the landlord has a preference over all his tenants and o- 
ther creditors, it is obvious, that a tenant must, when he needs 
it, have greater difficulty than other persons in getting credit. 
So long as he is in good circumstances, he does not need to care 
for this; but, after he has laid out a large capital in improving 
afarm, which would pay him if he cual only raise money to 
carry on, it becomes often a great object to him to be able to 
borrow a few hundred pounds. ‘This, however, he cannot do. 
His capital is sunk; and he cannot give his improvements as a 
security, his lease being unassignable. The landlord, if he turn 
him out, puts that in his own pocket, His crop and stocking 
are also hypothecated to the Jandlord for the rent, In these 
eircumstances, who would lend a tenant money who had got in- 
toembarrassments ? The person who did so, might not get re- 
payment of a single penny, Indeed, 1 think that no person 
ought to lay out his capital in a way which will not be beneficial 
to his creditors, in the event of his failure, wnless he has very 
strong temptations, from a cheap lease, or otherwi ise, to do so. 

I could mention many instances of tenants, after ‘laying out 
large sums in the improvement of land, being driven pennyless 
tothe door. I shall only, how ever, instance one case, without 
mentioning the nanies of the parties, A man, pretty far ad- 
vanced in life, took a farm from a proprietor in West Lothian, 
After laying out some thousand pounds in draining, fencing, 
and cleaning the land of stones, he died. His son, " who suc- 
ceeded to the lease, still carrying on these improvements, fell 
inarrear of rent. ‘The landlord at last expelled him from the 
farm, and took the crop and stocking for payment of the rent 
due to him, ‘The poor tenant having thus lost all his capital 
and all his improvements, was driven to labour for his subsist- 
ence; and the proprietor quietly reaped the benefit of his capi- 
tal and improvements. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that cases of this kind do not often 
occur. It is unquestionably the interest of every landlord, in 
place of robbing his tenant of his capital, to encourage a thriv- 
ing and industrious tenantry; and, I should think, no proprie- 
tor who knew his own interest, would hesitate to give an indus- 
irious tenant, who, he saw, had sunk a large capital i in improv- 
ing his land, a suitable deduction of rent, rather than drive him 
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pennyless from the farm. Such deduction, however, ought to 
be given in due time; for, if not given till after the tenant has 
become embarrassed, it will not answer any good purpose. 
Having once fallen into straitened circumstances, he will scarce- 
ly recover himself, however great a deduction may be given 


him. Yours, T. F. 












TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Grub, with some Account of a New Experiment for check- 
ang its Ravages. 

Sir, 25th July, 1818. 
Every person at all acquainted with rural affairs will 
admit, that of all the enemies the agriculturist has to contend 
against, there is not one more formidable than the grubworm, 
whether we consider the extensive ravages it often commits up- 
on his crops, or the extreme difficulty, if not hitherto the ut- 
ter impossibility, of offering any obstruction to its depredations. 
Experience has repeatedly shown, that the most accurate culti- 
vation affords no security. Lime and the richest manures are 
likewise of no effect; and even the most judicious mode of under- 
draining ever yet practised is of no avail, wherever the insidious 
enemy has made his appearance. The repeate ‘| application of a 
heavy stone-roller has been often recommended, and frequently 
tr ied, but without the slightest benefit. Indeed, as the animal 
is almost constantly under ground, at least during the day, st 
can seldom be injured by that process. Besides, it has been 
often, for the sake of experiment, laid on the surface of the 
ground, and the heaviest roller passed over it, sometimes four 
or six times, without being killed, in consequence of its being 
secured in a coat of such tough and strong materials. It is 
well known that crows often pick up considerable quantities of 
the grubworm ; but in a season, such as 1817, when vegetation 
is languid, and the soil very dry, the crows, when attracted by 
the g rub, always find their way to the seed corn also, by de- 
vouring which they often do more injury than good. In sea- 
sons when the frost has been re peatedly so hard as to penetrate 
as deep into the soil as the plough generally works, it has been 
olten observed that the ravages of the grub are less exten- 
y felt than in a more moderate season, which renders the 
early plouz hing of lea an advantageous as well as prudent mea- 
sure, especially if the grass is 1nere than one year old, as the 
frost has been observed to have greater effects ‘when it occurs 
after t the ground is ploughed, than before. Yet there are many 

mis when the frost is never so hard us to penetrate fw-deep ; 
arian +s it never can be depended upon as a proper security 
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against the ravages of the grub. Hence, as observed above, an 
effectual preventive, or even a palliation of the evil when once 
it appears, has not yet, as far at least as is generally known, 
been in use, or even hinted at among agriculturists i in this part 
of the world,—I mean previous to the mode of cure I am about 
to notice to you, and to bring which before your readers is the 
only motive I had in view in troubling you on the present oc- 
casion. 

George Rennie Esq. of Phantassie, in this district, a gentle- 
man justly eminent both for skill and practice as an agricultur- 
ist, has had his oat crops repeatedly injured; and last year a 
large field was completely eaten up by the grubworm, without 
his ever being able to apply the slightest remedy to the evil. 
Last spring his prospect over a pretty extensive field was equal- 
ly bad, when fortunately it occurred to him, that something 
might be done to mitigate the injury, by picking up the worms 
by the hand. Accordingly, a considerable number of women, 
boys and girls, were collected and sent to work, when, by the 
most persevering exertions in scraping, and picking with the 
fingers, vast quantities were collected, carried off the field, and 
destroyed. For a considerable time, the issue of the conflict 
was doubtful; but a resolute perseverance, backed by the late 
very favourable weather, was ultimately successful, as this day 
the field is looking most luxuriant ; and although still a little 
thinner in the eround than some fields, yet after a ride of about 
twenty miles through the county, I have not seen a single field 
where the crop is healthier, or that perhaps will turn out more 
abundant at harvest. I regret that I cannot give you something 
like an average of the expense incurred per acre in gathering 
the grubs, nor an accurate account of the quantity collected, 
although I believe they amounted to nearly eight bushels in 
whole. Perhaps you may, however, receive the particulars on 
some future occasion; and in the mean time, it may be some 
satisfaction to those who are so situated as to be able to avail 
themselves of plenty of hands, which appears to be a sine qua 
non in the business, to learn, that a hitherto victorious enemy 
is not altogether invincible. A new process has been tried; it 
has likewise succeeded; and as the example has been fair ly set 
before our eyes, with many it rests entirely with themselves to 
put it to the test in their respective situations. With them it 
remains either to make a vigor ous attempt, in future years, to 
capture and destroy the relentless enemy of their oat c rop, or 
stand by in complete despair, and see him carry utter ruin over 
their finest fields, as was the condition, fourteen months avo, of 

Your most obedient servant, ‘ii 
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BRANCH IL. 


Review or AcGRIcuLTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Art. I. Letters from Illinois. By Morris Brrxseck, Author 
of * Notes on a Tour through France,’ and of * Notes oi a 
Journey in America,’ &c. 2d edition. 1818. 


In our last Number, p. 211, we made some extracts from Mr 
Birkbeck’s Notes on America, which come down to September 
1817. In the present work, though the narrative cannot be 
said to be continued, he tells us something of what he has been 
doing from that time till the end of March last,—what he thinks 
and feels in his new situation, and what happiness he anticipates. 
These Letters were, some of them, written to his intimate friends, 
and others in reply to applications made to him by entire stran- 
gers, for advice and iedeiweasion. In every respect the book is 
much less interesting to the general reader than the former one, 
without affording to those who intend to emigrate, much new in- 
formation, of so authentic a description as to form the basis of a 
prudent decision, It contains also a much greater number of 
obnoxious passages respecting the government and state of so- 
ciety in this country; and is indeed, in many places, so loose 
and declamatory, as rather to lessen the esteem we were willing 
to entertain, both for his motives and his judgment. In one or 
two instances, there may be pointed out what appears an incon- 
sistency between the two publications, particularly when he now 
informs us that his estate, instead of being all prairie, consists of 
an equal portion of prairie and woodland. ‘The information is 
still defective, in so far as no reason is assigned why this prairie 
is not covered with trees; and we are left to suspect, as noticed 
in last Number, that it is flooded in winter, though it would ap- 
pear, from incidental notices, that part of it is considerably ele- 
vated. The estimates of expenditure and returns are no doubt 
given with sufficient minuteness; but then they are necessarily 
prospective; and yet they are expressed with as much con- 
fidence as if they had been founded on several years’ experience. 
The truth really seems to be, that Mr Birkbeck’s views of his 
fprmer condition in England, and of his present one in Ameri- 
ca, are strongly tinctured with his political prejudices; and that, 
in his prospects of the future, there is superadded to this source 
of error, a pretty large infusion of Utopian speculation, If his 
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unavoidable difficu'ties and privations had been rated a little 
higher, and his future prospects a good deal lower, we should 
have felt much more confidence in his statements; nor would 
the estimate we might have formed of his situation, though thus 
modified considerably, have appeared unfavourable to the object 
he has in view, of inducing others to follow his example. By 
telling us more than we can easily believe to be true, he has 
overshot the mark he aimed at, and thrown some shades of 
doubt and obscurity over all his exultations. It is thus he writes 
to one of his English friends in November 1817. 

‘ Thus, we naturally fell back on our own resources. “ Well, 
Sir,” you will say, “ and how did they sustain you?” I have not 
for a moment felt despondency, scarcely discouragement, in this 
happy country, this land of hope! Life here is only too valuable, 
from the wonderful efficiency of every we!!-directed effort. Such 
is the field of delightful action lying before me, that I am ready to 
regret the years wasted in the support of taxes and pauperism, and 
to grieve that I am growing old, now that a really useful career seems 
just beginning. Iam happier, much happier, in my prospects; [ 
feel that I am doing well for my family ; and the privations | anti- 
cipated seem to vanish before us. 

‘ We shall have some English friends next summer}; and a wel- 
come they shall experience. But if not one bad the resolution to 
follow the track we have smoothed before them, we should never 
wish to retrace it, except perhaps as travellers. As to what are 
called the comforts of life, I feel that they are much more easily 
attainable here than they have ever been to me; and for those who 
are to succeed me, I look forward with a pleasure which can only be 
understood by one who has felt the anxieties of an English father. 

‘ I expect to see around me in prosperity many of my old neigh- 
bours, whose hard fare has often embittered my own enjoyments. 
Three of them have already made the effort, and succeeded in get- 
ting out to us. ‘This delights us, but we have by no means depend- 
ed on it; joyful as we are at the prospect of giving them an asy- 
lum.’ p. 8, 9. 

Of what Mr Birkbeck has done since the date of his former 
publication, these Letters do not present any detailed account ; 
and, during the winter months, there was probably little to tell. 
In a letter of 17th January, we see him take possession of his 
solitary domains, with all the vivacity of a sanguine and resolute 
mind. 

‘I wrote to you early in September, since which I hope you have 
received a copy of my Journal. Thus having made you of our party 
on the journey, and introduced you to some acquaintance with our 
Princeton affairs, 1 am now going to take you to the prairies, to 
show you the very beginning of our settlement. Having fixed on 
the north-western portion of our prairie for our future residence and 
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farm, the first act was building a cabin, about two hundred yards 
from the spot where the house is to stand. This cabin is built of 
round straight logs, about a foot in diameter, lying upon each other, 
and notched in at the corners, forming a room eighteen feet long by 
sixteen; the intervals between the logs ‘ chuncked,’ that is, filled 
in with slips of wood ; and ‘ mudded,’ that is, daubed with a plaster 
of mud: a spacious chimney, built also of logs, stands like a bastion 
at one end: the roof is well covered with four hundred ‘ clap boards’ 
of cleft oak, very much like the pales used in England for fencing 
parks. A hole is cut through the side, called, very properly, the 
‘ door, (the through),’ for which there is a ‘ shutter” made also of 
cleft oak, and hung on wooden hinges. All this has been executed 
by contract, and well executed, for twenty dollars. I have since. 
added ten dollars to the cost, for the luxury of a floor and ceiling of 
sawn boards; and it is now a comfortable habitation. 

‘ To this cabin you must accompany me, a young English friend, 
and my boy Gillard, whom you may recollect at Wanborough. We 
arrived in the evening, our horses heavily laden with our guns, and 
provisions, and cooking utensils, and blankets, not forgetting the all- 
important axe. ‘This was immediately put in requisition, and we 
soon kindled a famous fire, before which we spread our pallets, and, 
after a hearty supper, soon forgot that besides ourselves, our horses, 
and our dogs, the wild animals of the forest were the only inhabitants 
of our wide domain. Our cabin stands at the edge of the prairie, 
just within the wood, so as to be concealed from the view until you 
are at the very door. 

‘ There are many other prairies, or natural meadows, of various ¢'- 
mensions and qualities, scattered over this surface, which consists of 
about two hundred square miles, containing perhaps twelve human 
habitations, all erected, I believe, within one year of our first visit— 
most of them within three months.’ p. 30—33. 

In the next Letter, there are some interesting notices of the 
climate and natural productions of the country. The want of 
perennial grasses in America, though it has been often remark- 
ed, must appear a singular phenomenon to an English farmer, 
and form a great drawback on the profits of pasturage, which 
Mr Birkbeck considers the most suitable mode of occupying his 
prairie land. The pasture must be very worthless nieed, or the 
price of cattle fall much lower than at present, though meat is 
only twopence a pound, if it is not, for many years to come, @ 
more safe speculation than tillage. We shall not dispute with 
Myr Birkbeck about the * prevailing notion’ respecting natural 
grasses; yet, judging from our experience in this country, where 
sown grasses seldom remain in the ground for more than three 
or four years, we have our doubts as to the practicability of esta- 
blishing « permanently green turf, in a soil which, in its natural 
state, ylelds only annual grasses. 
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‘ Winter is here, on the whole, an agreeable season; we have 
many days, and even weeks, which are truly delightful. Extreme 
cold does no. seem to belong to us; but we have some very severe 
paroxysins of it when the wind sets in from the north-west, the ther- 
mometer falling rapidly to 7° or 8° below zero: but, when it shifts 
to‘any other quarter, mild weather returns, and we have clear sun- 
shine, with the thermometer frequently above 50° in the shade. 
Good roads, however, and good houses, are as yet wanting to render 
the winters of this country pleasant. 

‘ The sombre appearance of the forests, without a single ever- 
green to relieve the eye, and the total deficiency of verdure on the 
surface of the earth (for even the pastures hardly retain a trace of 
green), give a doleful aspect to the scenery at this season. The 
natural turf, in those spots where the shade is not too deep to allow 
a turf to be formed, is composed chiefly of annual grasses, or of such 
as wither down to the root in autumn: yet the perennial or ever- 
green species, which clothe the rich pastures of more northern cli- 
mates with perpetual verdure, thrive here to admiration when sown 
even casually, and take entire possession of the soil, to the exclu- 
sion of the indigenous grasses. Where the little caravans have en- 
camped as they crossed the prairies, and have given their cattle hay 
-made of these perennial grasses, there remains ever after a spot of 
green turf for the instruction and encouragement of future improvers 
—a fact which, I think, is conclusive against the prevailing notion, 
that the natural grasses, as they are called, are the best adapted te 
every soil and climate. 

‘ The wild grapes of this country are pleasant enough to invite 
us to introduce better, and denote a climate well adapted to the 
vine. The crab is inferior in: size and flavour to ours in England ; 
yet the cultivated apple exceeds any thing I have seen: in proof 
of the perfection which this fruit attains here, I have taken sixteen 
full-grown plump pippins from one apple. Pears also succeed very 
well. The peach bears fruit the third year from the stone ; but the 
trees are short-lived and liable to blight. We have gooseberries 
and currants in perfection ; and, in general, the vegetable produc- 
tions of our old country, that have been introduced here, are im- 
proved by the change. 

‘ The season for sugar-making is now commencing: some has al- 
ready been made in this neighbourhood. There are several species 
of the maple, from which sugar may be extracted. The hickery, 
and. believe some other trees, contain sugar of excellent quality ; 
but the acer-saccharinum, or sugar-maple. affords the great supply 
of this article. In a favourable season (calm weather, frosty nights, 
and sunny days) I understand one hundred pounds of sugar may be 
collected from fifty trees ; and one man, with great assiduity, may 
perform the work in about eight days, where the trees stand con- 
veniently near to each other. Auger-holes are bored through the 
bark into the wood, about three feet from the ground, from whick 
a tube, formed perhaps of cane, conveys the limpid and slightly 
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sweet liquor into small troughs. Hard by, a range of iron kettles 
are steaming away; in these the “ sugar water”’ is evaporated to 
a syrup of proper consistency. When in this state it is placed ina 
tub with holes in the bottom, and the process of graining (an im- 
perfect crystallization) is performed very handsomely, and a deli. 
cious molasses runs off through the holes. It is, however, general. 
ly grained very imperfectly in the kettles, by stirring it till it is cool. 
The great consumption of this article in Kentucky, Ohio, and In-_ 
diana, has been chiefly derived from the sugar-maple ; but the cane 
is now cultivated with success in Louisiana, and cane-sugar in large 
quantities is brought up the river, and can be afforded cheaper, [ 
believe, than that from the maple. The price, this season, of the 
latter, is twenty-five cents per pound. * 

* We are now feasting on wild turkeys. We have not sat down 
to dinner for the last month, I believe, without a fine roast turkey. 
They weigh about twelve pounds, and are sold five for a dollar. 
Some weigh twenty-five pounds—I have heard of thirty. They are 
fat and tender; better, I fancy, than Norfolk turkeys: but I must 
not be too positive on this nice point.’ p. 37-41. 

The following estimate of expenditure and produce, is given 
in a letter to his son, whom he wished to leave England, and 
become an American farmer; and ought, therefore, to be as fair 
and accurate as he could make it. If the produce is set too high, 
he desires it to be observed, that he has entirely omitted the 
profits on live-stock, though it is on the boundless scope for 
rearing and fattening hogs and cattle, that the farmers place 
their chief reliance. 

‘ The farm is a section, or 640 acres, and consists of 240 acres 
wood, and 400 prairie. The site of the house and farm-buildings, 
with garden, orchard, and sundry other convenient enclosures, are te 
be included in the 240 acres. The plan is to break up 100 acres 
per annum ; after which it may be laid down to grass, or continued 
partly or wholly arable, under this or any other course of crops, a8 
may be found expedient. The 100 acres is to be planted with In- 
dian corn in May, and with wheat in October, after the Indian corn: 
thus the whole 400 acres of prairie will be brought into cultivation 
in four years. 


' * A capital of L.2000 sterling (8889 dollars) may be invested on 


@ section of such land, in the following manner ; viz. Dollars. 
Purchase of the land, 640 acres, at 2 dollars per acre - 1,280 
House and buildings, exceedingly convenient and comfort- 

able, may be built for - - - 1,500 


A rail fence round the woods, 1000 rods, at 25 cents p. rod 250 
About 1800 rods of ditch and bank, to divide the arable into 
10 fields, at $34 - - - - - 600 


—_——_— 


Carry over 3,630 
* 100 cents =» I dollar, or about 4s. 6d, Sterling. 
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Dollars. 


Brought forward 3,630 
Planting 1800 rods of live fence - 19 
Fruit-trees for orchard, &c. - - 100 
Horses and other live stock - 1,500 
Implements and furniture - - 1,000 
Provisica for one year, and sundry incidental charges - 1,000 
Sundry articles of linen, books, apparel, implements, &c. 
brought from England - : - - 1,000 
Carriage of ditto, suppose 2000 lib. at 10 dollars per cwt. - 200 
Voyage and travelling expenses of one person, suppose - 309 


Dollars 5,89 
2..—The first instalment on the land is 320 dollars, therefore 
9 ws of the purchase-money remain in hand, to be applied te 
the expenses of cultivation. in addition to the sums above stated. 

Expenditure of first year. 
Breaking up 100 acres, 2 dollars per acre - 200 
Indian corn for seed, 5 barrels (a barrel is 5 bushels) 10 
Planting ditto - - - - - 25 
Horse-hoeing ditto, 1 dollar per acre - - 100 
Harvesting ditto, 1} dollar per acre - - 150 
Ploughing the same land for wheat, 1 dollar per acre 100 
Seed wheat, sowing, and harrowing - - 175 
Incidental expenses - - - - 240 


ar 


1,000 
Produce of first year. 
100 acres Indian corn, 50 bushels (or 10 barrels) per acre, at 
2 dollars per barrel - - - - - 2,000 


Net produce 1,000 


Expenditure of second year. 

Breaking up 100 acres for Indian corn, with expenses on that 
crop - : - ° . ° 
Harvesting and thrashing wheat, 100 acres - : 
Ploughing 100 acres for wheat, seed, &c. - - 
Incidents - - ° 


Produce of second year. 
e” acres Indian corn, 10 barrels per acre, 2 dol- Dollars. 
lars per barrel - - - - - 2,000 
100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 75 dollars 
per barrel - ° - * ° 1,500 3,500 


Net produce 2,100 
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Expenditure of third year. 
Breaking up 100 acres as before, with expenses on crop of 


























Indian corn - - - - 
Ploughing 100 acres whes ut stubble for Indian corn - 
Horse-hoeing, harvesting, &c. ditto - - - 
Harvesting and thrashing 100 acres wheat - - 
Dung-carting 100 acres for wheat, after second crop of In- 

dian corn - - - - - - 
Ploughing 200 acres wheat, seed, &c. - - - 
Incidents : - - - 











Produce of third year. 

200 acres Indian corn, 10 barrels per acre, 2 dol- Dollars. 
lars per barrel - - - - 4,000 

100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 75 dollars 

per barrel - . - - 1,500 




















Expenditure of fourth year. 
As the third - " is 


Harvesting and thrashing 100 acres more wheat - 
Additional incidents - - ° 



















Produce of fourth 4 ~~ Dollars. 
200 acres Indian corn, as above - 4,000 
200 acres wheat - - - . 3,000 


















































SUMMARY. oe — 

First year - - 1,000 - 2,000 
Second - - 1,400 - 3,500 
Third - - 2,300 - 5,500 
Fourth - - 2,700 - 7,000 
Housekeeping and other ex- 18,000 
penses, four years - 4,000 - 11,400 









Dollars 11,400 Dollars 6,600 






Net proceeds per ann. 
Increasing value of land by cultivation and settle- 
ments, half a dollar per ann. on 640 acres - 














Net produce 3,200 


Net produce 4,300 


ee 





Aug: 


Dollars, 





5,500 


2,300 
350 





7,000 








1,650 


$20 


— 





Annual clear profit 


1,970 
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‘ Housekeeping and other expenses being paid, there remains a 
profit of 22 per cent. on the capital, and you are improving your own 
estate.’ p. 44-49. 

Few of the emigrants from this country possess a sum ade- 
quate to so large an undertaking. If there be any class in our 
population likely to be benefited by crossing the Atlantic, it 
seems to be small farmers, and the better sort of farm-servants. 
According to Mr Birkbeck, many of these have it in their power 
to improve their condition, as the capital required for purchase 
ing and cultivating 160 acres appears to be so little as 130/., 
their passage and all other charges included. We could have 
wished that the following estimate had been drawn from facts, 
rather than probability; yet, as it was sent to an unfortunate 
person, in whose welfare Mr Birkbeck seems to feel an interest, 
it cannot be suspected of wilful misrepresentation. 

‘ In the first place, the voyage—That will cost, to Baltimore or 
Philadelphia, provided you take it, as no doubt you would, in the 
cheapest way, twelve guineas each, for a birth, fire, and water, for 
yourgelf and wife, and half price or less for your children ; besides 
provisions, which you will furnish. 

‘ Then the journey.—Over the mountains to Pittsburg, down the 
Ohio to Shawnee-Town, and from thence to our settlement, fifty 
miles north, will amount to five pounds Sterling per head. 

‘ If you arrive here as early as May, or even June, another five 
pounds per head will carry you on to that point, where you may take 
your leave of dependence on any thing earthly but your own exertions. 

‘ At this time I suppose you to have remaining one hundred pounds 
(borrowed probably from English friends, who rely on your integrity ; 
and who may have directed the interest to be paid to me on their be- 
half, and the principal in due season). 

‘ We will now, if you please, turn it into dollars, and consider 
how it may be disposed of. A hundred pounds Sterling will go a 
great way in dollars. With eighty dollars you will “ enter a quarter 
section of land;” that is, you will purchase at the land-office one 
hundred and sixty acres, and pay one-fourth of the purchase-money,. 
and looking to the land to reward your pains with the means of dis- 
charging the other three-fourths as they become due, in two, three, 
and four years. 

‘ You will build a house with fifty dollars ; and you will find it ex- 
tremely comfortable and convenient, as it will be really and truly yours, 

* Two horses will cost, with harness and plough, one hundred. 

‘ Cows, and hogs, and seed corn, and fencing, with other ex- 
penses, will require the remaining two hundred and ten dollars. 

‘ This beginning, humble as it appears, is affluence and splendor, 
compared with the original outfit of settlers in general. Yet no man 
remains in poverty, who possesses even moderate industry and eco- 
homy, and especially of time. 

* You would of course bring with you your sca-bedding and store 
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of blankets, for you will need them on the Ohio; and you should 
leave England with a good stock of wearing apparel. Your luggage 
must be composed of light articles, on account of the costly land- 
carriage from the eastern port to Pittsburg, which will be from seven 
to ten dollars per 100 lib. nez arly sixpence Sterling per pound. 

A few simple medicines of good quality are indispensable, such 
as aoe bark in powder, castor oil, calcined magnesia, and lau- 
danum: they may be of the greatest importance on the voyage and 
journey, as well as after your arrival. 

* Change of climate and situation will produce temporary indispo- 
sition, but with prompt and judicious treatment, which is happily of 
the most simple kind, the complaints to which new-comers are liable 
are seldom dangerous or difficult to overcome, provided due regard 
has been had to salubrity in the choice of their settlement, and te 
diet and accommodation after their arrival.’ p. 66-69. 

The last Letter is dated the 24th March; but neither that, 
nor any of the former, gives an account of Mr Birkbeck’s spring 
operations, except that he was preparing a range of cabins for 
his family, to consist of ten apartments, which, when finished, 
would cost about eight hundred dollars. The plan he had in 
view for forming an extensive colony, of which the outlines were 
given in his former publication, is not likely to be carried into 
eft ct, as the government is not expected to comply with his 
proposal to purch: ise some of the unsurveyed lands in his neigh- 
bourhood. We hope Mr Birkbeck will follow up these two 
publications on his American settlement, with faithful and accu- 
rate details of his progress from time to time, concealing nothing 
that it is desirable to know, and proper to communicate; nor 
setting down aught in malice and party spirit. 


Art. II. An Essay on Agriculture, &c.; to which is added a 
Memoir drawn up at the express desire of his Imperial High 
ness the Archduke John of Austria, on the Nature and Nutri- 
tive Qualities of Fiorin Grass, §c. By Witziam Ricnarp 
sox, D.D. London, 1818. 


‘Tus is one of the most promising performances that ever 
issued from the press. The author’s object is to ‘stop the 
* ruinous expenditure’ for foreign grain,—to provide food for 
an increasing population,—and to find employment for the in- 
dustrious and unoccupied poor ; and, while he is doing all this, 
‘he assures us at the outset, that ‘ in: no one instance’ doeshe 
* call for capital to aid him in carrying on the measures he 
* suggests ;’ marking his utter contempt of capital, as we have 
done, in italics. * Any one,’ said the miser to his coo‘, * can 
‘ provide a good dinner with plenty of money ; but, as you are 
* a professed cook, what is your art worth if you cannot provide 
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‘ it with little or none.’ In this manner the Reverend Doctor 
Jectures Mr Curwen in his preface; and then proceeds, in the 
true spirit of Moliere’s L’Avare, to furnish food and employ« 
ment for a much more numerous party than his, without any 
expense at all. Such and so great is the superiority of a man 
of science over *seedsmen ;’ who are ‘ charlatans,’ and ‘ prac- 
‘ tical farmers and agricultural bookmakers,’ who are proba- 
bly something worse, or at any rate, as we lent from this able 
writer, utter iy contemptible. 

The celebrated Doctor Sangrado, as all the world knows, 
had but two specifics, copious potations of warm water, and 
liberal blood-letting. If it be the great praise of science, that 
as it becomes more perfect, its discoveries, at first numerous 
and unconnected, are successively resolved into others still more 
and more simple, till at last one or two leading principles con- 
tain the essence of the whole group, surely the science of me- 
dicine may be supposed to have reached its ne plus ultra in the 
hands of this skilful practitioner. But agriculture, it now ap- 
pears, is twice as perfect a science as medicine, being reduced 
into one simple element,—the only panacea for all our wants 
and wretchedness being nothing else than fiorin. Like Boni- 
face’s ale, it will serve us for food, and drink, and lodging,— 
ay, if our population were ten times as great as it is, ‘and all 
our manufactures, and commerce, and capital, packed off to the 
island of Laputa. The present Essay, as well as the Memoir, 
is accordingly, ‘as the reader may already conjecture, full of 
fiorin from beginning to end, . and tontains ‘nothing but fiorin. 

We do not know how this Essay has been received by the 
Board of Agriculture, for whose immediate use it scems to be 
intended. England is indeed almost the only country in the 
world that, with characteristic obstinacy or stupidity, “has re- 
fused to avail itself of this immortal discovery. * I have often 
‘lamented,’ says the worthy author, ‘that my efforts to in- 
‘troduce fiorin culture into those parts of the British Isles, 
‘whence the aboriginal Cells had been expelled by the Saxons, 
* had always failed, and that I had completely succeeded in 
* England, but in one instance ;—even here my fair and noble 
: pupil was herself a North-Briton.’ This Gothic perverse- 
ness is the more extraordinary, as ‘ the aborigines of the Bri- 
‘tish Isles seem to have been at all times acquainted with the 
¥ alue of this grass. I have had repeated proofs transmitted 

‘tome, that the early Scots knew it to be a sweet and good 
* grass.’ They must have brought it from Lreland, their na- 
tive country, no doubt; but it is not so casy to account for the 
Saxon invaders having made war on this invaluable plant. We 
would beg leave to hint, that a committee of the Antiquarian 
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Society might be usefully employed in investigating so difficult 
and interesting a subject, which might throw more light upon 
the Celtic and Gothic question than all the letters and syllables 
that learned industry has been able to bring into the field. 

Whether the head of ‘ My Imperial Pupil,’ the Archduke 
John, be of Celtic or Gothic workmanship, we know not, and 
cannot therefore estimate the effects of fiorin culture upon the 
population and revenues of the Austrian empire. It can hard. 
ly fail, if tried at all, to be as successful there as it has been a 
mong the Celts of our Highlands, or the mongrel race of our 
Lowlands. Their Imperial Highnesses need not be deterred 
by their want of ships, canals, or railways: So far as our expe- 
rience allows us to judge, it goes into little bulk, and not being 
very weighty, may be easily transported, when necessary, by 
means of the common vehicles of the country. The only thing 
io be regretted is, that it may become a dangerous instrument in 
the bande of so great a power, if his Imperial Majesty should 
ever again become our enemy; but let us trust to his honour, 
© the law of kings,’ and to his gratitude. 

The style of this work is adinirably adapted to the author 
and his subject, as it has nothing in common with that of any 
book that ever was written by any other hand. What once 
was, is held still to exist—fiorin, like truth, being permanent 
and immutable; and, by a very natural figure, for which rheto- 
ric does not afford a name, what may be, but is yet in the wom) 
of futurity, is described as actually visible and certain.. No 
work can be better adapted to ordinary readers, as it requires 
no effort of the mind to understand its subject. We have on- 
ly to place our judgment and senses under the command of the 
author at the outset, and then accompany him in his rapid ea- 
reer, without ever being perplexed with the doubts, difficulties, 
and objections which it is usual for common bookmakers to 
state, and spend their time in combating. All that has been 
written against fiorin, is sweeped away by a dash of the pen. 
On the other hand, the author’s facts and speculations are ably 
supported by about half a dozen of lords, bishops, and members 
of Parliament, all his pupils and particular friends ;—much bet- 
ter authority certainly than ‘ seedsmen, nurserymen, and prac- 
¢ tical farmers,’ who cannot be supposed to know much of a 
business by which they only get their living. Nothing can have 
a better effect than the constant use of the personal and posses- 
sive pronouns J and My in the singular number. Like the 
‘I the King,’ of his Majesty of Spain, or of St Luke’s, tt 
throws an air of grandeur and dignity around a mind that's 
altogether sw generis,—one to which a parallel will not easily be 
found, except in the annals of empiricism or lunacy. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir will be seen from the following Reports, that the weather, for 
the last three months, has been somewhat different in the southern 
and northern divisions of the Island. In the former, all the crops, 
especially those sown in spring, have suffered from the want of rain, 
insomuch that, on thin and sandy soils, they are represented as like- 
ly not to exceed half a medium produce. But in Scotland, though 
the crops are far from being bulky, and in many instances light, the 
general opinion seems to be, that they will not fall much, if at all, 
below an average. The late rains did not come in time to improve 
the earlier crops of the south ; but here, the change. within the last 
three weeks, has been remarkably favourable. The weather has 
been so genial since the middle of May, that the harvest is already 
about to begin in different parts of Scotland, and will become ge- 
neral in our best corn counties by the middle of the month. One 
happy effect of so warm a summer is, that the crops come nearly as 
soon to maturity on high and rather late districts, as in our low- 
lands; a circumstance which must be peculiarly gratifying to the 
farmers in the west and north of Scotland, where, for the last two 
years, the harvest has been so late and unproductive ; and this ad- 
dition to the general stock will, to a certain extent, compensate for 
the deficiency that may be experienced in some of the southern 
counties. —Wheat will probably be the best crop, and is likely to 
be of good quality, not having suffered from any of the usual dis- 
tempers to which it is liables yet it is in many instances thinly 
planted. Barley, sown before the rains in May, was injured by ex- 
cess of moisture ; and, by the heat and drought which succeeded, 
the soil was in many instances parched, and hardened like brick ; 
there the plants are both short and thin ;—and such as was sown later, 
except upon free, deep, loams, did not send out so many side shoots, 
or thicken as usual, but rose up in single stems, forced on too ra- 

idly by a temperature which often exceeded 70° in the shade. 
The Oats also are in many places very short, though much improv- 
ed of late. Beans and Peas promise to yield more grain than in 
proportion to their bulk. Turnips and Potatoes, though not with- 
out many exceptions, especially among the early sown Turnips, are 
healthy and vigorous ; Potatoes seem every year to occupy a greater 
and a greater space, and can hardly fail to be plentiful and cheap. 
Hay from sown grasses has not been better than half a crop; and 
on this account, and the moderate bulk of most of the corn crops, 
fodder cannot be in great abundance next winter. Fruits, particular- 
ly Apples, have seldom been in greater plenty, and will not soon, it is 
hoped, desert our northern climate, as was suspected from their fail- 
ure for some years of late. The Hop plantations are, as usual, very 
unequal, but, upon the whole, not likely to be so productive as at 
one time estimated. Clover for seeds is unpromising—The season 
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has been favourable for all sorts of field labour; Fallows have been 
well cleaned ; and Hay was never got up in better condition. 

The Corn markets have not fluctuated much since our last. A- 
bout a month ago there was a rise, owing to the severe drought in the 
South, but prices have lately begun to fall; and, as the ports must 
continue open till November, will probably continue to fall, unless 
the crop be found, upon trial, more defective than there is reason to 
anticipate at present. Cattle, in the month of June, had near] 
reached the highest war prices, in the North; but the Pastures of the 
South having suffered from the want of moisture, the demand has 
slackened of late, and prices have declined a little: Young Stock has 
advanced as much, if not more, than beasts for grazing. Sheep have 
been sold as high as we ever recollect them to have been, and Wool 
higher. It is a pleasing evidence of the prosperity of the staple ma- 
nufacture of the kingdom, that 3s. a pound (avoirdupois) has been 
paid for Southdown Wool ; 2s. for long Leicester; Is. 6d. and up- 
wards for Cheviot ; and, in some instances, nearly 1s. a pound for the 
Wool of the heath or Blackfaced Sheep. 

The condition of the labouring classes throughout Scotland is bet- 
ter than it has been these three years, though wages are only about 
three-fourths of the war rates. The farmer’s spirits, too, begin to 
rise. The storm which threatened to overwhelm the agricultural 
classes seems to have passed away, though not without leaving many 
deep traces of its violence,—many laid prostrate that can never rise 
again,—and many more so shaken and entecbled, that their perfect re- 
covery must be the work of years, even under an invigorating regi- 
men. Instead of grumblers and croakers, as they have been unjust- 
ly called, many of the following Reports prove, that farmers are 
among the first to acknowledge and to hail, perhaps prematurely, or 
somewhat too confidently, any favourable change in their circum- 
stances, or rather in their prospects. But let it not be forgotten, 
that the dawn of a happier day has only just commenced ; and that 
the gloom of despondency is not more to be deprecated than that 
sanguine temperament which, regardless of the calamities of the last 
three years, would urge men to form new engagements, with as little 
consideration as if the seasons and markets could be regulated, like 
the rent, by the covenants of their lease.—1st August. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winches 
ter bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lib. Avoirdupois, for the 
Jour weeks preceding 15th July last. 

Wheat 67s. 8d. | Barley42s.10d. | Beans 50s.6d. | Oatmeal 26s. Od. 
Rye.... 59s. 1d. | Oats... 298.9d. | Peas 50s.8d. | Bearor Big 41s. 3d. 
Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending July 25th. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
86s. 7d. | 5is.5d. | 5ls. 2d. 35s. 7d. 








Peas. 
58s. 7d. 


Beans. 
62s. 6d. 











Of all England and Wales, for the Weck ending July 25th. 
Beans 63s. 7d. ; Oatineal 38s. 7d. 
Peas 57s. 11d. | Bearor Big — 


Wheat 87s. 10d. 
Rye... 533. 10d. 


Barley 52s. 7d. 


Oats...36s. L1d. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

From the Ist to the 8th May, we had incauant rain, which was 
followed by the warmest weather during the remainder of May, and 
whole of June, ever remembered ; the. thermometer being often at 
76, and sometimes at 79, in the shade. July has been more vari- 
able, having been sometimes cool, and sometimes excessively hot, 
with frequent and very seasonable showers. 

The heat which followed .the rains in May, brought forward the 
pastures with astonishing rapidity ; and it required a considerable 
extra stock of cattle to keep them from overgrowing ; and there being 
scarcely a sufficient stock in the country to effect this, their value 
run up with rapidity to the highest war price. The market has 
since given way, 20s. to 30s. on a bullock, worth from 13/. to 154, 
while smaller stock for wintering remain nearly as high as ever ; 
the price of this kind of stock being nearly double what it was at 
this time last year. Good fat cattle are ready sale at Ys. to 9s. Gd. 
per stone, sink. 

About the beginning of May the Corn crop had not appeared 
through the ground at all. The same weather that brought forward 
the pastures with such uncommon rapidity, likewt®e brought for- 
ward the grain, until about the middle of June, when Oats and 
Barley began to suffer severely for want of rain, as well as the Tur- 
nip and Hay crops ; the latter of which is not above two-thirds of 
the usual weight, but is secured in most excellent condition, and ra- 
ther a greater breadth than usual has been cut. 

Oats, even where the seed was good, are in many cases thin on 
the ground, and will be defective in straw, but, upon the whole, 
promise an average return of grain. Where the seed was bad, they 
are miserably thin and weak. 

Bear and Barley promise a very fair return, and an early harvest 
in general. A good many fields will be ripe in a month. 

Wheat has filled up wonderfully ; but is generally rather thin, 
never having recovered from the effects of the alternate frost and 
rain of April. It has not yet shown much disease. 

There never was a more favourable season for cleaning land for 
Turnips; but the excessive drought and heat cut off, in many cases, 
the tender plant; and the fly, from the same cause, was unusually 
destructive. Many people were obliged to sow over again ; and the 
crop was, at one time, nearly despaired off, when the seasonable 
tains about the beginning of the present month, brought up a second 
braird, which has stood, and is now promising, though late. 

Potatoes promise an abundant return—the heat having been very 
favourable to them. 

Grain markets are flat; Oatmcal 21s. to 25s. per 140 lib.; Oats 
18s. to 26s. ; Barley 32s. to 42s. per boll of 64 Winchester bushels. 
There is little grain in the hands of the farmer. Dairy produce is in 
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good demand, and is now an article of primary importance to this 
county. Butter is selling at 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per lib. of 28 oz. 

All kinds of agricultural operations have gone on with spirit dur- 
ing the quarter. Servants’ wages got up 10s. to 15s. for last half. 
year, and labourers have had full employment. 

On the 20th December last, the greater part of the landholders, 
and the most respectable farmers in the county, formed themselves 
into a Society, for the promotion of agricultural objects, under the 
title of the ‘ Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association ;’ an institution 
which promises the most extensive benefits to the agriculture of the 
county. Their first step was to give liberal premiums for the best 
stallions for improving the breed of draught horses; for which pur- 
pose a competition was held at Aberdeen in April, and four capital 
horses were selected, and sent to four different divisions of the coun- 
ty. At their next mecting on the 20th June, premiums for the best 
breed of Cattle and Horses were resolved upon, and shows appointed 
at four different places, some of which have already taken place, and 
excellent Stock were brought forward. It has been suggested to 
bring forward the prize Cattle to Aberdcen, at the united meeting of 
the gentlemen of the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, and 
Forfar ; in which case it would probably be advantageous to have 
another competition of the Stock, and a few new prizes, in order to 
stir up an emulation among the different districts; which will, no 
doubt, be attended to. It is likewise the intention of the Association 
to introduce new and improved Implements of Husbandry, and in 
general to do all they can, to promote the agricultural interest of the 
county. Having this for their object, there is little doubt but their 
efforts will be crowned with success, apd that they will receive, as 
they deserve, the gratitude of the county.—It would be injustice not 
to mention, that General Hay of Rannas was the first projector, and 
has been a warm supporter of the Association.—29th July. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

From the latter end of May, during these two months, it is agreed 
that no person in this district recollects a more favourable season : 
‘The weather was always warm, even when the wind blew from the 
east, and sometimes it was hot, the temperature frequently near 80 
degrees, and one or two days above it. Peat fuel was provided well 
and soon by the farmers; the Sown Grass has been made into hay 
without a drop of rain ; and the Potato lands have been well worked, 
and now exhibit a fine rich crop. Sheep and Cattle also improved 
in a remarkable manner, and thus met the high prices in good con- 
dition. Some few of the farmers have made progress in their crops 
of Meadow Hay, and a lesser number have these crops now in sum- 
mer ricks. 

After all, the state of the Crops, in general, is not equal ta expec- 
tation. Some fields, and indeed some farms, having been sown chief- 
ly with damaged Seed Corn, the Oats, there, are uncommonly thin, 
In general, early Oats are short and. light, having sat down under the 
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long drought of May and June, and not recovered until the shoot- 
ing period, when the rains came. Common Oats, where good seed 
and land were given, are excellent. Wheat is an equal and early 
crop, but neither thick nor long-eared. Barley is only of middling 
quality, except on rich and well-manured soils. Hay of Sown Grasses 
is the lightest crop that has ever been cut, and in many instances was 
hardly worth labour, the swath scarce appearing from the roads in 
the fields adjoining to them. Hay of meadows is more abundant, 
but not so plentiful as it would have been, if the Stock had not pas- 
tured on the meadows too long. In some cases the first sown Tur- 
nips failed ; but, though the second sowings were late, they now ap- 
pear rather promising. The Pastures that were beginning to suffer 
by drought are now greatly improved. 

The damage occasioned by grub and frost in corn lands, during 
last year, and the wet and severe weather, so hurtful to stocks in 
spring, have been as far compensated as could possibly have been ex- 
pected, by this excellent summer; and there is reason to hope for 
good grain, though the straw is light and short. 

In all probability the hay of sown grasses must bear a high price, 
as there is not a third of a crop in general, and the high roads are 
well occupied with post and other carriages. The prices of Grain 
and Meal have no way declined yet; but probably they may fall a 
little when the new crop is tried. Cattle, Sheep, and Wool, are 
higher than ever known before ; but the losses of Sheep, in some de- 
gree, account for this fact. Land rents are still below the pitch to 
which they had formerly reached, and labour continues in much the 
same proportion below what the price was at one time, though lately 
advanced. The numbers of people seeking work here from Ireland 
continue to increase. When will that fine country be so arranged as 
to furnish labour and subsistence fer its people? To some extent, 
they are useful here, as well as in England; and surely the southern 
fronticr of Canada, and of New Brunswick, might be advantageously 
planted by the surplus of these poor people, so able and willing to la- 
bour, if they had the means and opportunity. 

The legislature of Scotland succeeded in their object of extermi- 
nating the wolf; and local associations have reduced the numbers of 
destructive birds and beasts of prey, so that the shepherd enjoys the 
advantages which he well merits. But are there no means of en- 
abling the corn farmer to get rid of those destructive weeds which 
exhaust the lands, and ruin the crops? A single sloven allowing 
thistles and ragweeds to grow, and to ripen their winged seeds, may 
be the means of defeating the culture and labours of all the indus- 
trious farmers within a mile of him. Whence came the white gowan 
and corncockle to this country? for they do not seem to be known 
as natives. The gule is now become a native; but is it certain that 
he was always found here? I wish we had local courts for this- 
tles, dockens, ragweeds, white gowans, &c. with power to enforce 
clean culture, as in the old Gule Baronial Courts of Scotland.—— 
29th July. 
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Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

At the date of last report, this county had a very gloomy appear- 
ance: The beginning of May was cold and wet ; the spring crops had 
scarcely appeared above ground, nor had the pasture assumed the 
verdure of spring. Almost all at once, the weather became mild and 
warm, with clear sunshine, so that crops of all kinds came forward 
with a rapidity far exceeding our most sanguine expectation. ‘The 
face of the whole county was changed ; the woods burst forth with 
great luxuriance, and with such a richness of colour, as I think I have 
never scen. Scarcely did we ever see so warm a May. ‘The heat 
and drought continued till the 13th of June. Pasture upon light 
ground, or stiff clays, was beginning to be hurt; the Sown Grasses 
suffered so much as to yield but a light crop, not near an average ; 
but the Hay was never got into the “rieks in better condition ; ;—as 
the Clover plants are not scarce, a good after-growth may be expect. 
ed. Wheat recovered fast from its languid hue. The Oats, from 
their late sowing, and the dryness of the ground, although of a most 
beautiful green colour, had, till the 13th, the appearance of being 
short in the straw; but the fine genial showers that have fallen so re- 
gularly since, have brought them out to a much greater Jength than 
expected ; so that there is now the appearance of plenty of fodder, as 
wellas a most productive crop of grain: Hence the old adage, thata 
short shoot makes a long spear. The Oat crop is not yet generally 
at its full length; so that I can form no conjecture when the harvest 
may become general, although, if the present warm weather continue, 
it will not be late. Some fields of Barley have been cut last week, 
and the Wheat, of which there is a good crop, is expected to be all 
in the sheaf in the month of August. As the fine showers fell all 
over the county at the same time with the warm weather, there 
is no great difference, in point of forwardness, between the higher 
and lower parts of the county. Although we have frequently had 
rain since the 13th of June, the ground has never been overcharged 
with wetness ; no heavy rains to lodge the crop, or high winds to dis- 
turb its blossoms. There is the appearance of a great crop of Poté- 
toes, and in great forwardness; and a larger breadth of ground was 
planted with that useful root, than I ever knew. I have just been 
told, that, in an inland parish, upon three farms, there are thirty acres 
of Potatoes, exclusive of ‘Turnip, whereas, in the course of my remem- 
brance, there was not three hundred pecks annually in the whole 
parish, and not one field of Turnip. Such is the progress of agricul- 
ture in this county. Turnip is not a general crop here; but such as 
there is, promises a good crop. The whole face of the county looks 
beautifully ; even the heath-clad mountains have a delightful light 
green hue; the careful housewife rejoices over her reaming milk- 
pail—the pasture is so good ; and a pleasant smile lights up the face 
of the farmer. Every hand can find employment that chooses to la- 
bour ; wages are upon the advance, and contentment is seen in every 
countenance. 
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There has been great demand for the Dairy Cows, both to Eng- 
land and elsewhere ; and they have advanced to double the price of 
last year, as have also the rough Sheep in the markets, (that is, Sheep 
with the year’s wool upon them.) The Wool that last year brought 
five pounds, will, the same quantity and quality, this year, bring the 
storemaster thirteen pounds. Such an unprecedented rise upon these 
articles has not been known, and fully shows the growing prosperity 
of the country. There is not yet any settled price for Butter and 
Cheese ; but as trade of all kinds is doing well, they are not expected 
to be cheap. 

Grain has rather fallen this quarter, from the extensive importa- 
tion, and the expectation of an abundant crop. Oatineal is now re- 
tailing from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per stone Amsterdam; some as low as 
9s. 8d., but not good ;—Beef from 8d. to 11d.; Mutton from 7d. to 
10d.; Fresh Butter, Is. 6d.; Veal, 9d.; Lamb, 9d.; all per lib. of 
24 ounces. 29th July. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue heat during this quarter, at least from the 10th or 12th of 
May, to the present date, (with little intermission), was the most in- 
tense that has been experienced these forty years. In consequence 
of which, vegetation proceeded with an uncommon degree of rapidity 
in the early part of the season; but as there was rather a want of 
rain through the greater part of June, and an excessive evaporation 
going on, the Hay fields were parched to such a degree, that they 
have not cut to half an average crop. The grain crops were also 
much stunted in their growth during this period, and had the appear- 
ance of being uncommonly short, particularly on light soils; but, for 
the last three weeks, they have stretched out beyond all expectation, 
in consequence of the fine refreshing rains that have fallen, accom- 
panied by an uncommon degree of mildness. The crop, in general, 
may now be reported as equal to a full average, excepting in some 
instances, where the seed had been defective. General harvest will 
at least be a month earlier than last year; and some patches of Bar- 
ley will be cut in about a fortnight. Some fields are a good deal 
lodged by a heavy fall of rain last night; and the Hay is mostly in 
the field, which will be much injured if the weather does not soon set 
in dry. The Turnips had rather a doubtful appearance for some 
time, but are now looking remarkably well, with few exceptions, and 
are mostly got over with the first hoeing. The Cattle trade went on 
with an uncommon degree of briskness, and a great advance of price, 
at the first markets, perhaps on account of the extraordinary flush of 
grass at that time. They have now sustained a reduction of at least 
20s. a head on the best Cattle, but are still in considerable demand, 
and bring from 8s. to 8s. Gd. per stone Dutch, sinking offal. Any 
temporary rise of this kind is much against those concerned in the 
business, and is ultimately a loss to the country. The price of vic- 
tual has kept moderate, in consequence of a great importation from 
the Continent. Oatmeal has gencrally sold at about 26s. per boll of 
eight stone Dutch. 
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The Herring Fishing is begun at Banff, and in the neighbourhood, 
where there are considerably above two hundred boats employed, and 
like to be very successful. Although this branch is not immediately 
connected with agriculture, it is not very remote from it; and is like 
to prove a great source of wealth to the country. A number of 
hands are getting employment, that could be doing little else, and 
had scarcely the means of subsistence otherwise —27th July. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tu snow showers which fell on the 24th of April, the date of last 
Report, were succeeded by showers of rain on the three following 
days. After the rain, in the night of the 27th, we had a good deal 
of lightning without thunder, and charming days to the end of the 
month. May was ushered in with three warm and genial days. It 
began to rain in the evening of the 3d, and continued till noon of the 
4th. On the 5th there was thick mist, and continued and heavy rain 
on the 6th and 7th, which made the rivers overflow all their banks, 
There were copious showers on the 9th, 10th, and 11th, accompanied, 
on the latter, with vivid flashes of lightning and loud thunder. The 
rain returned in the evening of the 13th, and fell from noon of the 
15th till ten o’clock next day. From that to the end of the month, 
the weather was charming, and vegetation rapidly progressive. Dur- 
ing the month of June, there was not one cold or unfavourable day. 
From the beginning to the 12th, it was uncommonly sultry ; the ther- 
mometer was higher than usual, and all the rest of the month was 
warm and genial. In the afternoon of the 4th, there was a thunder 
storm, accompanied, in several places, and particularly in the town 
and immediate vicinity of Dunse, with a greater deluge of rain than 
had fallen in the same time for many years ; but it was of short con- 
tinuance. In some places there was hail and pieces of ice. On the 
following day there was a similar storm, with heavy rain in some parts 
of Lammermuir; and, in the afternoon of the 12th, one still more 
terrific on Tweedside, extending some miles above Coldstream, and 
over the lower part of the county. Hail and masses of ice fell with 
such violence as to shiver a number of panes of glass in the farm 
house of Fireburnmill, and injure a field of Beans adjoining. Two 
sheep were killed by the lightning at Ladykirk. Besides partial 
showers on the 13th, 19th, 20th, and 22d, there were more general 
‘falls of rain on the forenoon of the 15th, the afternoon of the 2lst, 
and on the 25th. It continued remarkably warm till the end of the 
month. On the 3d of July, there were fine refreshing showers. 
These were still more copious on the 7th, with peals of distant thun- 
der in the forenoon, which became very loud and awful in the even- 
ing. It “continued remarkably sultry till the morning of the 18th, 
when we had a fine refreshing shower. In the afternoon of the same day 
came on, in the western part of the county, the most appalling thunder 
and lightning that has been this season. ‘The fall of rain during the 
storm, on the hills on the north of Lauderdale, has not been equalled, 
it is said, in the memory.of the oldest inhabitants. One of the bran- 
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ches of the Leader swelled to the depth of ten feet, deluging the 

crops on its banks. On the 19th, thunder showers were more gene- 
ral, and of longer duration. The heat still continues. On the 17th, 
the chermometer rose in the shade to 87 at 4 P. M. 

It was the 30th of April before we observed any Oats pointing 
through the clod; but before the end of May, they were much fur- 
ther advanced than at the same period last year. Genial, hewever, 
as the succeeding months have been, vegetation has net nearly equal- 
led that of June 1817. The Pastures in the eastern part of the quar- 
ter made great progress, but were checked a little by the drought ; 
yet there is no complaint for want of food. The rains in the month 
of May retarded the preparing of the land for Potatoes and Turnips ; 
it was the middle of the month before the planting of the former was 
general; and very few Turnips, even of the Swedish species, were 
sown till the beginning of June. Potatoes that were planted on dry 
soils, before or after the heavy rains, have a very fair appearance ; 
but, on stiff clay soils, particularly those that were put into the ground 
while it was drenched, they will not reach an average crop. The 
earlier sown Turnips did not braird equally ; but they came up after 
the rain. The later sown planted well, and all of them are now very 
promising ; summer fallows never wrought better. A considerable pro- 
portion of the growing Wheat is thin; but where it was early sown 
on good soils, it will turn out a full average. Barley, it is supposed, 
will prove the most deficient of any species of grain. Oats, with 
many exceptions, particularly where the seed was not entirely sound, 
are likely to approach an average in the quantity of grain; and the 
straw is greatly lengthened by the late refreshing rains. Peas and 
Beans are expected to be abundant. All the crops are healthy, and 
harvest will be early. The sown Grasses were almost universally 
thin; and great part of the Clover, which had a fair appearance at 
the end of autumn, disappeared. Many fields will not exceed 50 or 
60 stones per acre. Hay harvest commenced in the end of June, but 
was not general before the 8th current ; what is in the rick has been 
got up in the best style. The natural meadows are beginning to be 
cut. On these also the crop will not be heavy. 

Black Cattle were turned out to pasture in rather superior condi- 
tion, and have continued to improve ; but the Store flocks were much 
below their usual state at the beginning of the quarter. In conse- 
quence, however, of the fine season, they have recovered their flesh 
and their vigour, and bring high prices. At Dunse fiew Sheep Fair, 
on the first Tuesday of May, bred Hogs sold from 34s. to 43s.; and 
Highiand do. from 20s. to 24s. a head. At Yetholm, on the 27th of 
June, they met a ready market at still higher prices. At Dunse new 
Sheep Fair on the '5th current, bred Lambs reached 25s. for best 
lots; half do. 17s. Gd. to 21s.; Cheviot Lambs 12s. to iSs.; Black- 
faced 9s. to 12s., and brisk sale. At St Boswell’s, on the ! 8th, there 
was a full show of Sheep, which sold readily at high prices. Bred 
Lambs were a shade higher than at Dunse; Cheviot do. from 4s. to 
i5s., anda great demand, A farmer in our vicinity lately sold twenty 
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Cheviot Rams at one hundred pounds. At Greenlaw Fair, May 22d, 
there was a full show of Milk Cows, and a considerable number of 
Steers snd Queys, for which there was a ready market, at fully 20 
per cent. above last year’s prices. The public sales previous to the 
term were high, and the advance on bred Stock above last year al- 
most unprecedented. At Dunse, on the 4th of June, there was a full 
show of fine Cattle; Fat dropped about 9d. per stone Dutch from 
previous markets ; but lean stock brought from 30 to 40 per cent, 
_more than at the same fair last year, and mostly all sold. At Earl- 
ston, on the 29th, there was a crowded market of Black Cattle, and 
a great many dealers from the South, The sales were brisk at high 
prices during the first part of the day ; but, before the close, 2/.a 
head less money was offered, and several lots of course returned un- 
sold. At St Boswell’s Fair, the sale of Black Cattle was very dull, 
as few dealers from England appeared. Fat, during the quarter, 
has brought from 8s. to 9s. 6d. per stone Dutch, sinking the offals. 
Beef, Mutton and Lamb, have sold in retail from 7d. to 8d. per lib. 

Wheat, during the quarter, has sold from 40s. to 55s.; Barley 32s. 
to 3%s.; Oats 20s. to $ls.; English Peas 40s. to 50s., all per boll of 
six Winchester bushels. Oatmeal 50s. to 56s. per load of 16 stones 
Dutch; sold in retail at 3s. 2d. to 3s. 10d.; Barley and Peas do. 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per stone. Sack of Flour, of 20 stones English, 55s. 
to 60s.; Quartern Loaf, 10}d. to 1id.; Butter Is. 1d. to Is. $d. per 
lib. Grass seeds fell rapidly before the close of the market. Turnip 
seed cost from 9d. to Is. per lib. Turnip weeders are engaged at 
10d. a day without victuals. 

The market for Wool has been brisk: Long Wool is sold at 40s. 
to 47s.; Cheviot do. from 30s. to 36s.; Blackfaced do. from 20s. to 
25s. per stone, and nearly all bought up. Hay is supposed to be 
from 8d. to 10d. per stone from the rick ; but the prices are not yet 
fixed. Since the busy season commenced, we hear of no hands un- 
employed. Day labourers at farm-work have had Is. a day with vic- 
tuals, and Is. 6d. without victuals. As the harvest has every ap- 
pearance of being early, good wages are expected ; but they are not 
yet fixed. Many circumstances combine to elevate the spirits of 
such husbandmen as have stood the shock of the two last years. To 
those farmers, however, whose flocks were in a great measure cut off 
by the rot, the high price of Sheep is a serious concern; and it is 
hoped that it will not be overlooked by liberal landlords. The price 
of Black Cattle has been enhanced by a number giving up breeding 
altogether, and others fewer than their usual quantity, during the two 
last years.—25th July. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue present season forms a most remarkable contrast to the two 
last. Instead of constant cold rains, and a cloudy atmosphere, we 
have had, for nearly three months past, the finest sunshine, with 
the most genial warmth, and opportune moderate showers. 

There certainly has not been a summer so favourable for promot- 
ing the growth of every plant the earth produces for a long period 
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of years. We shall hope, that the Polar ice has at last been per- 
suaded to thaw, and that our future seasons will remind us of those 
of the olden time. 

Crops do not all exactly correspond with this excellent weather. 
Corn of every kind, Wheat, Barley and Oats, are rather thin and 
short in the straw—a circumstance to be accounted for only by sup- 
posing the wet and chilly spring to have retarded and checked their 
growth. All, however, appear extremely healthy, and well headed, 
and promise to be early ready. It will be somewhat rare if a warm, 
dry summer, and early harvest, are associated with an unproductive 
crop. 

Potatoes are luxuriant in the shaws, and are in a forward state. 
Turnips, as might be expected from heat and moisture, brairded 
well, and look thriving. The Ryegrass and Clover crop was pro- 
bably never more deficient. Nothing like one of an average weight 
is to be seen anywhere. Hay, in consequence, will command a 
good price. In Dumfries-shire, there is a considerable quantity of 
it sold by farmers ; but it is a practice, the benefits ot which are ra- 
ther doubtful. 

The Pasture fields never afforded more food—their growth, in the 
latter end of May, may almost be said to be unprecedented. 

The mountain flocks of Sheep are reported to be thoroughly re- 
covered from the effects of the tempestuous winter and spring. Some 
such miraculous weather as we have had, was necessary to bring 
them round—so completely were the poor animals reduced before 
the middle of May. However, it is understood that there is a pau- 
city of Lambs in many of the higher farms in the county. 

Since last Report, markets for every kind of Stock have advanc- 
ed gradually and steadily. Young Cattle, in particular, are in great 
request ; and, of course, much dearer, proportionally, than aged 
beasts—mainly owing to the havoc made among Calves for the two 
last years—most people not thinking it any object to rear them. 

The probability held out, in last Report, of the scarcity and de- 
mand for Sheep, has been realized. Never were they of more va- 
lue than at this moment. Wool also fetches a high price. 

The Corn market has of late kept very steady—rather declining 
than otherwise: And it is not likely that there will be any material 
rise or fall till the nature of the crop on the ground is known. 

So many favourable circumstances have not failed to recruit the 
hopes and spirits of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
effects are to be seen in the employment of every labourer, and the 
improvements going on in every farm. Esto perpetua. 25th July. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

THE present summer has been remarkably warm, with occasional 
showers only in a moderate degree; and has brought forward the 
Crops towards a state of maturity, which, for the two last years, 
they liad not attained a month after this date; there can be ne 
doubt of harvest being early. 
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Wheat, though on cold soils rather thin on the ground, is every. 
where free of rust or mildew; and is, on the whole, in every part 
of this county, a fair average crop. 

Barley, generally very fine, the grain of superior quality, and 
apparently will be ready to cut down by the middle of August. 

Oats appear rather thin on the ground, and short in the straw; 
but ‘have a full ear, and have mended their appearance greatly with. 
in the last two weeks ; and being also very early, there can be no 
doubt of a full average crop all over the lower part of the county, 
But, in the higher districts, the effect of the cold and wet seasons, for 
the two preceding years, appears to have chilled the ground to such 
a degree, that even the present warm summer has not been able to 
remedy, as the crop of Oats on these lands is very poor, and will 
not be soon ready. 

Peas and Beans are universally good, and will probably be of the 
best quality. 

Turnip —The present season has been remarkably favourable to 
this crop ; the appearance is everywhere very good. 

Potatoes, where too early planted, rotted in the ground; but, with 
that exception, are in general extremely good, unless upon ground 
not adapted to the plant, viz. stiff and cold soils, where, in fact, 
they ought not to be planted at all. 

Flax is everywhere a heavy crop, and not yet injured by being 
laid down ; indeed it is universally good upon all lands, high and 
low, proper for its culture ; and will probably be much more profit- 
able than any Grain crop whatever, on the same extent of ground, 
where the management of the plant is properly understood. 

Hay is, in general, a very light crop; the price, it is supposed. 
will be from 9d. to 10d. per stone. 

Pasture, everywhere good. The price of Cattle at Kinross fair 
yesterday, fell under that of some preceding fairs, from 14, to 2/. 
per head. 30th July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

On the evening of the 3d of May ult., excessive rains set in, 
which contint¥d, without any sensible intermission, ten or fourteen 
days. At this time, nearly a third of the spring Corn remained un- 
sown ; and little short of a half of the Potatoes were unplanted. 
This put an entire stop to all field operations, until after the 20th of 

lay. The rivers were swelled by these rains, to which were added 
the melting snows upon the Grampians; and they swept away par- 
cels of land which had becn sown, or planted with Potatoes, along 
their banks. Many of the level grounds were inundated ; and nu- 
merous, as well as very copious springs, gushed out from fields where 
they never were observed before. Many of the Potatoe sets that 
had been planted, were reduced to starch, which has caused numer- 
ous vacuities in fields that were not replanted after the rains abated. 
Some fieids were only rescued from total destruction, by running 
additional concealed drains through them, to take off the water that 
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gushed out. Other fields, intended for Potatoes, were subjecte! to 
additional drainage, and to naked fallow, as a preparation tor Wheat 
the ensuing year. Thus, the breadth occupied by Potatoes is far 
from being so extensive as was intended , nor are those that were 
planted so reguiar as usual. It was the end of the first, and, in 
some cases, the middle of the second week of June, before the — 
ing operations were finished. When the rams entirely abated, 

tract of uncommonly warm weather set in. Fahrenheit’s aumeen 
ter. in the shade, varied from 75° to 50°; and was sometimes hizher 
in particular places. Of late, we have had frequent, and sometimes 
very heavy showers, with a dislaetion of heat; and we are in dan- 

er of getting too much rain. 

The Wheat, in general, is remarkably thin ; so much so, that some 
sowed Barley in spring among its vacuities, while others ploughed it 
down, and sowed barley upon their wheat fields. It is, however, 
very well eare ‘d; and the flowering or fructifying season, which is a 
very critical period for wheat, has been upon the whole favourable. 
The Oats and Barley are also thin, but well eared. These effects 
some ascribe to the bad seed of last crop; some to naked frosts in 
spring; some to the deluge of rain in May. The Hay is far from 
being a bulky crop, and does not contain its usual proportion of 
clover, although it has all been secured in good order. The Tur- 
nips have a favourable appearance, although the late and present 
rains prevent them from being properly cleaned. 

The prices of Grain and Meal have been remarkably steady, and 
have not varied much since last Report. But the prices of cattle, 
especially of those that are lean, have been more than double of 
what they were last year. The same observation is applicable to 
sheep ; and the price of horses: has also risen very much. There 
were few cattle reared these three years past ; because more was got 
for afatted calf, than for a stirk of one or even two years old. The 
great abundance of pasture grass also occasioned much competition 
for lean cattle to eat it up. We also hear that manufactures have 
much revived in the South, which always raises the price of cattle. 
Wool never was known to be so high in price as it has been this season. . 

—28th July. 

Letter from Glasgow, 30th July. 

Since last Report, we have had a long tract of as warm and genial 
weather as has occurred in the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 
Indeed, the uncommon excellence of the weather is sufficiently ma- 
nifested in the astonishing effects which it has produced ; for although 
our seed time was much later than we remember ever to have seen 
it, the growing crop was perhaps never further advanced at this peri- 
od of the season. In the first week of July, Oats were generally in 
the ear, although, owing to the excessive drought which we ‘had 
previous to that | time, the plants were very short, and rather thin on 
the ground. Had the dry weather continued much longer, our har- 
vest would have been unprecedentedly eariy, though perhaps not 
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very abundant. But the cloudy atmosphere and frequent showers, 
which have constituted the prevailing weather for the last fortnight, 
have retarded the ripening process, but increased the growth and 
vigour of the plants, which now exhibit a very luxuriant appear- 
ance, and promise abundance both of grain and fodder. Beans and 
Peas are perhaps too luxuriant to be very productive. Potatoes and 
Barley look uncommonly well. The Wheats, which were early sown 
and on good ground, have a fine appearance; but such as were 
sown late, and on indifferent soils, can hardly, from their present 
appearance, be expected to equal an average crop. Hay harvest is 
nearly finished. This part of the crop was ‘extremely light, not ex- 
ceeding 100 stones, or 20 ewt. per acre, throughout the whole of this 
district. The general price of this article is 3/. to 3/. 10s. per 100 
stones ; but sales have been effected this season as high as 5l. 

Our markets having been abundantly supplied with grain of every 
description, prices experienced a considerable decline in the months 
of June and July. Oats, which brought 32s. to 34s., came down to 
21s. and 23s. But, owing to the great demand for this grain in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, prices have again advanced to 26s. ‘and 27s. per 
boll, and large quantities have been already shipped for these ports. 
The price of Wheat has continued more steady, never varying more 
than 4s. The price of other grain has been still less fluctuating, 
Our stocks of grain are still ‘abundant ; and, should the weather 
prove favourable for harvest operations, it is not probable that prices 
will experience any material advance soon. 

Present State of Glasgow Market. 

Dantzic Wheat - 42s. - 45s. 

Foreign Red Do. 85s. - 38s. 

Canadian Do. - 37s. - 39s, | 

British Do. - 36s. - 40s. 

Barley - 35s. - 38s. | per boll Stirlingshire measure. 

Trish Oats 245. - Q7s. ore 

Scotch ae - a seek per bell of 264 Mp. 

Beans and Peas - 31s. - 33s.¢ 

Grey Peas - + ‘27s. - 28s.¢ 

Oatmeal - 22s, - 24s. | per boll of 140 lib. 

Quarterly Report for Inverness-shire. 

AFTER a most ungenial and late spring, we have enjoyed a sum- 
mer which has hitherto been a complete contrast to the memorable 
summers of 1816 and 1817. Since the beginning of May, the wea- 
ther has been in all respects so favourable, that the oldest among our 
acquaintances do not profess to remember a season so exceiient. 
The heat has been often very great. The thermometer in the shade 
has been frequently at 75°; and on a few occasions it stood above 
80° during the last and present month. We were also blessed with 
frequent genial showers and refreshing dews. Vegetation, as might 
have been expected, was vigorous ai nd tr: apid. Wheat and Bariecy 
were, in some situations, in ‘the ear four weeks ago; and “crops ot 


per boll of 240 lib. 
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all sorts appear to be approaching maturity at a period unusually 
early. Owing, however. to the backwardness of labour and the cold 
of the spring, and, in some instances, to the inferior quality of the 
seed, the crops will not be heavy ; and, in several situations, they 

have not come up equally: But, upon the whole, it may be consi- 
dered a fair average, though they have by no means that ‘luxuriance 
which might be expected i in so genial a season. Although there will 
be no deficiency of grain, there can be no doubt that straw wiil be 
rather scarce. Hay, also, which in general is pretty well secured, 
is but a light crop. Clover, on account of the wetness of last win- 
ter, is very thin. Those who raise Turnips (which appear every- 
where uncommonly promising) may have sufficient food for their 
bestial ; but, among the inferior tenants, provender will undoubted- 
ly be scanty. Potatoes, though late planted, have a very promising 
appearance. In some situations they were in full blossom a fort- 
night ago, and now the plums are forming. The early kinds recent- 
ly ‘introduced, and likely to be generally cultivated, have been at 
market for two or three weeks past, and are already considered of 
good quality. Garden fruit also is abundant, and has a promising 
appearance. Caterpillars are not nearly so numerous as usual; and, 
in general, they have done little harm. 

Although i in consequence of the uncommon severity of last winter 
and spring, many Sheep and Lambs have perished, the storemaster 
has little cause of complaint. Sheep sold well, and Wool obtained 
unprecedented prices. On the 16th June a market was held at In- 
verness, for the convenience of the wool-growers and manufacturers ; 
a numerous assemblage of both attended, and business was done to 
the amount of at least 200, as The prices on this occasion were 
as follow—Cheviot Wool, 40s. per stone ; coarse Wool, 40s. to 45s. 
per double stone; Wethers, ‘% 3s. to 30s. 

Connected with this subject, it is proper to mention, that a Mr 
Grant of Manchester has it in contemplation to establish a woollen 
manufactory at Shian, on the line of the Caledonian canal, a few 
miles from Fort-Augustus. It has been announced in a newspaper 
that this projected "establishment will be carried on by Mr Grant, 
with the aid of subscribers for shares of 100/. each. It is intended 
that every branch of the woollen manufactory is to be carried on, from 
sorting to the weaving and dressing of the finest cloth. On the pro- 
bable success of this project, we speak with diffidence. Some such 
establishment is certainly very desirable, but we think that the sta- 
tion pitched upon is not judiciously chosen. We consider Inverness 
by far the most eligible situation in the North of Scotland, for ma- 
nufactories of every kind. In a year or two a command of water 
might be there obtained from the Caledonian canal, at the Muirtown 
locks, sufficient to impel any machinery whatever. The situation 
affords also all other facilities for the conduct of a large manufactur- 
ing establishment, and appears to us to be peculiarly eligible. 

The Canal itseif is proceeding well, particularly in the eastern di- 
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vision. It is open to Lochness, and is navigated by small vessels 
used in carrying materials for the mason work, and other operations 
in the centre division, and in the transport of wood and coal. Con. 
siderable quantities of timber are brought down from the Highland 
glens by the lake and canal to Inverness ; and coal, which formerly 
sold at Fort Augustus for 4s. 6d. may now be had there for 2s. 6d. 
per barrel. The Sheep-shearing being now over, the Wool of the 
districts adjacent to the loch may be sent to its destination by the 
Canal at much less than the usual expense. The native timber in the 
neighbouring districts being much in demand, and the soil being 
everywhere well fitted for raising all sorts of forest trees, facilities 
and encouragement, in consequence of the opening of the Canal, are 
now afforded to planting, which, no doubt, will be extensively car- 
ried on, to the incalculable benefit of the country. 

During this summer a great number of persons have emigrated to 
our North American colonies. Many of the emigrants have suffered 
much loss and disappointment, by the incorrect conduct of those 
who became bound to transport them, in failing to provide shipping 
at the time stipulated. As the country is really too populous for its 
resources—as the lower classes cannot everywhere obtain employ- 
ment of any kind—as it is desirable that the crofting or small tenant 
farming as it is called, should be put an end to—and as the people 
wish universally to settle in our colonies—would it not be wise in 
Government to afford facilities to their emigration, when so many of 
his Majesty’s ships are unemployed ? 

Notwithstanding the high prices of stock, and all other favourable 
appearances, rents are not advancing ; neither has entire regularity 
of payments been restored, although we understand that rapid pro 
gress is making in clearing of arrears. There are several farms un- 
tenanted in the different districts. 

Labourers at the Canal receive from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per day, and at 
other operations from 1s. to Is. 6d. 

Present prices are as follow. Wheat, 28s. to 34s.; Barley, 50s. 
to 35s.; Oats, 28s. to 38s.; Oatmeal, 29s. to 35s. per boll; Bear- 











































































































meal, Is. Lld. per peck; Beef and Mutton, Gd. to 7d.; Veal, 5d. 
to 6d. per lib. ; New Potatoes, 3s. per peck; Hay, 8d. to 10d. per 
stone.—23d July. 


























Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

‘Mosr of the spring seeds that were to sow at the date of last Re- 
port were committed to the ground under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, owing to a series of heavy rains w hich prevailed during the 
two first weeks of May; and both Oat and Barley braird, in ail situa- 
tions where the groi tnd ¥ naturally wet or incumbent on a reten- 
tive subsoil, was in con sequence considerably thinned. Simce that 
period the weather has been delightful ; but the destructive influence 
of these rains has prevented the spring crops from thriving with the 
rapidity they would have otherwise done. Latterly, however, they 
lave made surprising progress, owing to the a 
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ness of the weather; so that there is now a fair prospect of an early, 
and, should the present favourable weather continue a little longer, a 
much more bulky crop than was once expected. Wheat seems to 
have suffered less from the rains than most other crops, and on good 
sound land it has a tolerably good appearance ; some fields appear 
considerably smutted, but it is not much complained of. Oats, on 
all dry fertile soils, are a fair crop; but, on stiff wet land, and thin 
poor soils of all descriptions, they are generally open on the ground, 

and short in the straw ‘This is more particularly the case in situa- 
tions where the destructive frosts of last autumn were most severe ; 
but in almost every instance they are complained of as thinner than 
they appeared in braird ; so that it is probable a number of the plants 
had died about the time that the strength of the grain was exhaust- 
ed. Barley is, in numberless instances, but a light crop, especially 
the earliest ; but, like other crops, it is wonderfully improved of late ; 
and with a continuation of favourable weather will be remarkably 
early; it is generally well advanced in filling; and a few small 
patches of C hester bear are alre ady well turned, and look as if they 
will be ready to cut by the middle of next month. All the early 
varieties of Oats were full-eared some time ago, and the latest ficids 
far advanced. There will be little or no lodging, at least nothing 
injurious. Peas and Beans promise well; but the extent of ground 
under these crops is comparatively small. Potatoes are early, but 
a good deal of the seed being destroyed by the early rains, it is not 
likely they will turn out such a plentiful crop as last year. Early 
sown Turnips made a very partial braird, owing to the dryness of 
the ground, and the scorching rays of the sun at sowing time; so that 
a second sowing was, in many cases, found necessary; of course, they 
are almost in every instance later than usual. Middling and late sown 
fields about once hoed, and the plants vigorous. Early sown fields, 
where not resown, irregular and blanky. “A few of the earliest fields, 
where the mould was finely pulverized and clean, very forward and 
healthy. Hay mostly all cut, and in the cole in good order : it is, in 
several instances, a pretty fair crop, but generally much lighter than 
was expected. ‘There seems to be an immense quantity bound up for 
seed. Pasture Grass has been uncommnenty plentitul during the 
quarter ; and Cattle, of which there are yearly more and more graz- 
ed in this district, have thriven remarkably well. Cattle have ‘been 
in considerable demand during the quarter, and prices high in com- 
parison with some former years. Of late the demand has rather re- 
laxed ; and at Paldy Fair on the 16th current, where there appeared a 
great number of good cattle, prices were from ten to twenty per cent. 
lower, and a dull sale. Lean inferior beasts have been in most re- 
quest, and sold dearest in all our summer markets. At Play Fri- 
day, held at Charlestown of Aboyne last week, cattle were in more de- 
mand than at Paldy Fair, and prices considerably advanced. Sheep 
in fair demand. Wool, as was expected, experienced a lively sale, 

and prices much higher than formerly. As usual of late years, most 
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of it was bought up for Aberdeen. Prices from 24s. to 26s, per 
stone of 16 lib. each weighing 24 0z. Part of it sold early i in the 
season a good deal cheaper, and latterly a few trifling picked quan- 
tities, chiefly for home manufacture, brought more money. Servants’ 
wages advanced a trifle at last term. Lubour of ali kinds is some- 
what dearer, and labourers find regular enmployment.—-26/h July, 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirk: udbright. 

Tue month of May commenced with cold bleak winds ; ; but about 
the 10th a favourable change took place, and the weather became 
extremely warm, with very little rain, till near the end of June; in 
consequence of which, the sown Grasses turned out but a poor crop 
of Hay, which has caused a great advance in the price of that ar- 
ticle ; and from the same cause Barley and Oats seemed to promise 
very little straw. About the beginning of the present month, thun- 
der showers began to fall very frequently, and vegetation has pro- 
ceeded with uncommon rapidity ; ; so that there is now every appear- 
ance of a full crop of all kinds of grain, and an early harvest, which 
has caused a considerable fall in prices within the last fortnight. 

Stock of all kinds continues high; but Sheep in particular, from 
the immense rise in the price of Wool, that article (but particu larly 
coarse Wools) having risen higher than ever a before, the prices 
at present being more than double what they were only two years 
ago. Many of the moor farmers will this yee ir pay their rents from 
that artiele ‘alone,—the prices of sineared Wool from the blackfaced 
Sheep being from 20s. to 24s. per stone of 26 lib. 

The happy consequence of this revival of the prices of country 
produce, is a renovated spirit in the farmers and landholders in ge- 
neral, so that they have now given full employment to the labourer 
and tradesman, though still the wages of the former are scarcely 
adequate to the support of his family ; but they are improving, and 
no doubt in a short time will get as high as they ought to be. What 
a happy change, compared with the state of the country only two 
years ago! The most sanguine could not have expected it; the most 
credulous could not have believed it possible that this country could 
have emerged from her overwhelming distresses, and resumed her 
former superiority in so short a time ; and that, in spite of every ob- 
‘stacle, her manufactures should find a ready market in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Prices of grain—W heat, from 9s. to 10s. per Winchester bushel ; 
Barley, from 5s. 6d. to 6s.; Potatoe Oats, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. ; Com- 
mon ditto, 3s. to 3s. 2d.; Oatmeal, 2s. 10d. per stone of 17} lib. 

Butcher-meat—Beef, from 6d. to 7d. per lib. 16 0z.; Mutton, 
6d. to 8d.— 28th July. 

Quarterly Report . for Lanarkshire. 

Aw uncommonly bad spring has been followed by one of the best 
summers that any person now alive has ever seen. During four 
weeks from the 12th May, the weather was remarkably dry and 
warm; the sun was seldom clouded; and a few ena prevented 
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vegetation from being hurt by the drought. From about the 10th 
June to the present time, the rains have been copious, and yet no 
more than necessary. The weather has always been agreeably warm, 
and often very hot and sultry: the breezes have been gentle, and 
the dews copious. 

Vegetation has made such pregress, that although the seedtime 
was late, yet the harvest will be remarkably early. Wheat came into 
the ear before the end of June, and Oats during the first ten days of 
July. Wheat harvest will commence in two weeks, and become ge- 
neral about three weeks hence ; and if the weather continues as pro- 
pitious as at present, reaping of Oats will generally commence early 
in September. 

Wheat is an abundant crop in this county. Oats, though not bulky, 
wil! turn out above a medium crop. The little Barley sown is for the 
most part excellent. Beansand Peas are promising crops. Potatoes 
are uncommonly good. Ryegrass Hay is not the most abundant 
crop, but has been well secured. Meadow Hay will be a fine crop; 
and the aftermath of Clover will be valuable. 

The crops are good in all parts of the county, but especially on 
the high lands between the moor and dale ; and the harvest seems to 
come in nearly as soon in those uplands as in richer and lower situa- 
tions. Though the seedtime commences sooner, and the braird is 
earlier in the vale of Clyde than in the moorish districts, yet when 
drought comes in the early part of summer, vegetation, being promot- 
ed by heavier dews and mists on the heights, makes progress there, 
when it is kept back by the drought in the lowest situations. 

Fruit trees were, from the badness of the spring, late in coming 
into bud and flower, and, of course, did not suffer by frosts in May as 
they often do; but, from thé backwardness of the two former sea- 
sons, the trees were not in the best plight. The blow of flowers was 
tolerable, but was injured by the hot sultry weather about the end 
of May, and by vermin. Apples are above a medium crop; Pears 
not so good. Plums are a tolerable crop; the small fruits have been 
much hurt by vermin. But all sorts of fruit are of good quality. 

Pasture has yielded abundantly ; and as the weather has been 
mild, cattle are fattening well, aud the dairy stock yielding great 
returns. Ever since the wages of mechanics began to advance, 
the price of dairy produce has also started. Butter has, during the 
spring and summer, fluctuated from Is. 5d. to Is. 10d., and some- 
times brought 2s. per lib. of 224 0z. Cheese sold wholesale, dur- 
ing the spring and summer, at I 4s. per stone ; and it bids fair to 
bring as high a price this harvest as ever it has given at any former 
period ; ; and as the return is above par, the dairy farmers will tare 
well this season. Dairy Cows have risen to their highest prices ; 
and lean stock seldom ever sold higher. Horses of the best quality 
bring nearly as high prices as at any former period ; and the Wool 
of Sheep is almost double what it gave last year. 

The weather has been remarkably favourable for naked fallows, 
and more of it than for some years past is now in preparation. 
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The state of agriculture seems to be more prosperous this season 
than it has been for several years past; but it will require some 
years of uninterrupted prosperity to restore the occupiers of land to 
the condition they were in four or five years ago. Three-fourths 
of the farmers in this county have had to purchase their seed-oats 
this year ; and many of them had not meal of last crop to bring 
through their families. Every humane proprietor has given abate- 
ments of rent, aid in procuring seed-corn, &c.; and those who have 
not done so, have ruined many of their tenants.—27/h July. 

Letter from Langholm, 29th July. 

Tue weather during the last quarter has, in general, been fa. 
vourable to the interests of the farmer throughout this district; ex. 
cepting in some instances, where the want of rain has somewhat hurt 
the progress of the growing crops. From the very warm and dry 
weather which prevailed during the month of June, the crop of 
sown-grass Hay has turned out much lighter than the average, 
Oats, in many instances, will be rather short in the straw ; and ma- 
ny fields seem to be thin of plants, owing to a failure in the seed, 
occasioned by the frosts in autumn. Barley is in general thin on 
the ground, and will be much below an average crop. The season 
has been highly favourable for the crop of Peas. Potatoes have 
everywhere the most promising appearance; and, from the great 
quantities planted this year, must afford a most seasonable relief to 
the labouring classes, as the prices of grain have advanced consi- 
derably of late, while the wages of labour are still low, and the de- 
mand limited. Oatmeal is retailing here at 3s. 10d. per stone ; But- 
cher-meat at 7d. per lib.; and Fresh Butter at 10d. ditto. 

The markets for stock of every kind have risen very rapidly sinc? 
the commencement of the present quarter ; but Black Cattle are at 
a stand, or rather on the decline of late, which is attributed to the 
severe drought in the South, and the prospect of a failure of winter 
keep. At our annual Lamb Fair yesterday, there was but a very 
short supply, being about a third fewer than the number usually 
shown. The demand was good, and the price high; being nearly 
double what was obtained for such stock last season. Best Cheviot 
Lambs were sold from 12s. to 15s. a head, and the whole sold. 
Wool has also had a very consjderable advance of price, being a- 
bout 50 per cent. higher than the year before. Prices run from 
32s. to 35s per stone, and the demand brisk. In short, every ar- 
ticle which the farmer has to bring to the market, has brought high 
prices this season; but this rise, like that of the barometer, we are 
afraid has been too rapid to be permanent, as the price of the lean 
stock does not appear to bear a just proportion to that of the fat. 
The landlord ought to recollect, that the farmer needs a few years 
of prosperity, to make up his lesses for the two or three years that 
are past. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 
From the beginning till near the end of the month of May, the 
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ground was repeatedly drenched by frequent and heavy rains, which 
greatly retarded the preparation of the fields intended to be sown 
with Turnip, and likewise threw the plain fallows very considerably 
behind. In cases also where cattle were of necessity put out te 
asture on new grass at that period, material injury was sustained ; 
and as the severest rains were instantly succeeded by uncommonly 
hot and dry weather, during the latter end of May and the greater 
part of the month of June, the whole surface became parched, espe- 
cially on clay soils, so as to give a severe check to the growth of 
all kinds of crops, particularly those sown in the spring. So great 
a variation in the weather had likewise an unfavourable influence on 
the Grasses, both on what was pastured and what has been cut with 
the scythe ; as, being but thinly planted with Red Clover at first, 
the little that appeared in the spring in many instances went com. 
pletely off, and left hardly any thing but ryegrass to constitute the 
whole crop. On free soils, there are certainly many exceptions to 
this; but in general the Hay crop is unquestionably considerably be- 
low an average ; and, at this date, there are several fields still stand- 
ing in the rick, not in the most promising condition. 

In last Report, it was observed, that much of the Wheat after 
Beans was uncommonly thin on the ground. In many cases, it still 
is very indifferent, although considerably improved by the recent 
very favourable weather. The fields, after fallow, have generally 
mended likewise ; and although the crop, on the whole, is, and will 
be of far less bulk on the ground than for several years past ; yet, 
as the ear appears pretty large and plump, and the Grain promises, 
at present, to be of the finest quality, it is very probable that this 
crop may, after all, turn out something like an average. Oats, Bar- 
ley, Beans and Peas, are also all much lighter than ‘they hove been 
for some time past. But, as recent experience has shown, that the 
bulkiest crop is not always the most profitable to the farmer; so it is 
probable that the present, if well harvested, and with fair prices 
during the winter, may produce more reai value, than when the 
prospect, to superficial observation, was more flattering. 

Notwithstanding the backwardness of the weather, and the gene- 
ral Jateness of vegetation during the spring months, the ensuing 
harvest has every appearance of being an early one. Should the 
weather be dry and favourable, it is very probable that Barley har- 
vest, in numerous instances, may commence in the course of ten or 
twelve days ; and even Wheat and Oats will be ready for the sickle 
by, or soon after, the middle of August. Indeed the weather, dur- 
ing the summer, has been so remarkably warm and delightful, that 
such a result might have been reasonably anticipated. The thermo- 
meter, in a very shaded situation, was repeatedly at 70° and 74° by 
8 o’clock in the morning; and, at other times during the day, was 
even up to 78° and 80°, as was the case several days last week: Be- 
sides, there never has been any great want of rain throughout the 
summer, with the exception perhaps of a short time in the early part 
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of June, when such rains as we have had within the last eight days 
would have been useful; although the crops and field operations 
would now be better without them. 

Fallows generally are but in a moderately forward state; and 
much will likely remain to be done in the manuring, and even after 
the shearing has commenced. Turnips may be considered as pre. 
senting something like an ordinary appearance ; and, in several si- 
tuations, will require every exertion to get them properly cleaned, 
by the time the attention of the farmer will be called off to still 
more important operations. Fat Stock have sold generally at pretty 
fair prices during the quarter. A material alteration has, within 
these few years, taken place in the mode of disposing of a great 
proportion of the fat produce of this district; the animals bein 
now carried by the feeder to the Grass Market in Edinburgh, and 
there sold, instead of the butcher coming into the country, and 
making his purchases here, as was the former practice ; so that the 
prices in that market may always be considered as what are obtained 
for the Cattle, Sheep and Lambs, fed in this county ; and, of course, 
higher or lower, in proportion to the quality of the article disposed 
ot. There is every prospect of the old crop in the stack-yards be- 
ing fully sufficient to meet the new one, fast hastening to maturity, 
Should the weather be favourable, it is probable that prices of Grain 
may still decline a little; although the recent heavy sale, and low 
prices of Oats, after so very deficient a crop of that grain, is cer. 
tainly very different from what might have been expected. In Had- 
dington last Friday, current prices were—for Wheat, from 30s. to 
41s.; for Barley from 32s. to 38s.; for Oats, from 20s. to 29s. 3 and 
for Beans and Peas from 24s. to 30s. per boll. Quartern Loaf, 11a.; 
Butter 13d. to 15d. per iib.; Eggs, 9d. per dozen ; and Chickens, 
12d. a piece. July 31st. 

Mid- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Wrerutn a week after the date of last Report, four days of almost 
incessant rain from the east did a great deal of injury to the Barley 
land, whether sown or unsown, and also to the Turnip fields in pro- 
gress, wherever a close subsoil occurred, which is too generally the 
case throughout this county. This was succeeded by a drought, 
which checked the progress of the Barley fields, and occasioned ad- 
ditional labour upon those intended for Turnips, although perfectly 
tree of weeds, and only requiring good tilth, so necessary for a crop 
so valuable, at a moderate distance from Edinburgh. 

Although we had some light showers before, yet, previous to the 
25th of June, a short crop of every thing was apprehended, and a 
very partial braird of early sown Turnips. Since that period, the 
temperature of the air has not only been mild, with moderate rains 
at intervals, but in a more than usual degree warm ; and produced 
the most beneficial effects. Within these few days, copious rains 
have fallen. which wil! lengthen the g:owing crops, and, should ge- 
nial weather continue, bid fair to ensure their productiveness. Har- 
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vest is expected to commence by the middle, and to become gene- 
ral by the last week of August. 

Hay has been well got, but is rather deficient in quantity, from 
the want of Clover plants, which were stunted in their growth, and 
thrown out in the spring, from the severity of the weather. 

In some parts of the county, within these few years, a practice 
has been introduced which merits attention. The parents of those 
who reside along the sides of public roads, employ their little chiid- 
ren, unable to do any thing else, to collect the excrements of animals 
dropt on the roads, into little parcels with willow baskets ; and these 
are wheeled with barrows to the residence of the parents, to compose 
adunghill for sale. The writer of this Report has just paid two 
pounds for one of these parcels, at the rate of 4s. 6d. per cubic yard ; 
which he reckons cheap, as it is good. It was collected since the 
period of planting pot: ntoes ; ; another is in progress, of a similar size, 
and half made up. Surely this is a more comme ndable w ay of gain- 
ing a livelihood than by Situs recourse to charity, and worthy of 
being adopted throughout the United kingdom. 

Many of the readers of the Farmer’s Magazine wish to be inform- 
ed, as the opening and shutting of the ports for importation are re- 
gulated by the average prices of the twelve maritime districts of 
England alone, what purpose does it serve to obtain the monthly 
prices of all the counties in Scotland, and the weekly prices of all 
England and Wales? It appears to be labour in vain, unless the 
Privy Council have a dispensing power to make use of them or not 
as they please.—28/h July. 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue first two weeks in May proving very rainy, injured the lands 
intended for the Barley y crop in this district : Although we have had 
the finest weather ever since that could be wished for, yet we find 
the Barley crop will be below an average one. The Oats promise to 
be a full average crop. ‘The Wheats are too thin upon the ground, 
but healthy ; and, if the month of August is dry, the grain will be 
good in quality. The Beans and Peas have a good appearance. 
i: iy is a very light crop, the Clovers never growing luxuriantly, ow- 
ing to the cold wet spring. Potatoes look well at "present ; and the 
Turnips have brairded to a wish. 

The warm weather we had in June, and the present hot dry wea- 
ther seem to push the crop on to early maturity. If the season con- 
tinues so warm, and moderately dry, the harvest will be nearly three 
weeks earlier than last year. 

The prices of grain have been nearly stationary all last quarter. 
Wheat from 35s. to 40s. four bushels Winchester ; Oats 24s. and 25s. 
six bushels do. ; Barley 27s. to 30s. do.; Oatmeal Is. 6d. to 20d. 
per peck, (8 lib. 175 oz. to the lib.) Both Lean and Fat Cattle con- 
tinue to bring high prices; Butcher-meat from 5d. to Sd. per lib. of 
174 ounces. Horses are also bringing fair prices. It is supposed 
that Hay will bring a high price per stone, the crop being scanty, 
and the old Stock all consumed. 
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The coarse Blackfaced Scots Wool has seldom been known te 
bring such high prices, being from 16s. to 25s. per stone of 24 lib, 

The Union Canal is going briskly on in this county; they expect 
to have it nearly finished in two years hence.—29th July. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Turis summer has, upon the whole, been more favourable than 
either of the two which preceded it. From the middle of May to the 
middle of June, the heat was uncommonly great. Since then it has 
been less intense, though fully as much so as is usual in our climate, 
The only thing wanted to the weather was rain in May and June, 
We had some showers in the first week of May; but scarce a drop 
afterwards till the first week of July. During that month there have 
been showers almost every day. The Hay crop is remarkably light. 
Barley, except what was late sown, is a very short crop, although it 
has improved by the late rains. The late sown fields have a most 
promising appearance; and, upon the whole, the crop may not fall 
much short of an average. The Wheat crop is thin, but as yet very 
free from disease of any kind. Oats in many places look well, al- 
though in some they are very thin, and short in the straw. Turnips 
have a promising appearance, but have now got fully enough of rain. 
Should the weather be favourable, harvest will be general in about 
four or five weeks. 

Such is the present appearance of the crop, which of course is still 
very dependent on the weather that may follow. 

Cattle and Sheep have maintained good prices ; but lately there has 
been some stagnation in the sale, and perhaps a small decline in the 
prices of Cattle —81st July. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of May commenced unfavourably for crops of every 
kind. During the first fortnight it rained frequently, and sometimes 
heavily, with a cold east wind. After the sixteenth it rained none, 
and the temperature increased, so much so, as to exceed in heat any 
summer weather that has been experienced in this country for several 
vears. Vegetation of course improved; but the effects of the cold 
spring were still visible. Crops of every kind were, at this period, 
thin, and apparently far below an average. 

June commenced as May had ended, with a clear dry atmosphere, 
aral elevated temperature, which continued during the first fortnight. 
On the 12th, the thermometer rose as high as 794, after which the 
weather became more cool, but still mild and temperate. At this 
period the want of rain began to be felt by the Corn crops, and re- 
tarded Turnip sowing. ‘Towards the end of the month, there fell 
several heavy showers ; but the ground being suddenly hardened, by 
the drought succeeding heavy rains, the moisture did not reach the 
roots of the plants. ‘The plants themselves were also weak, in conse- 
quence of the cold spring; so that, at the end of the month, the 

lds, notwithstanding the warm summer, were far from being s¢ 
suxutiant as they were at the same period last year. 


. 
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July set in with dry weather; but, in the course of a few days, 
there fell some heavy and seasonable showers. These being accom- 
panied and followed by warm weather, vegetation made considerable 
progress, and, by the middle of the month, the crops were greatly 
improved. About this time the weather became exceedingly sultry, 
the thermometer, on the 17th, standing at 803. Had the dry weather 
continued, the quantity of the crops must have been greater than was 
expected, and the quality also excellent. Of late, however, there 
has been a great change in the prospect of the harvest. Since the 
middle of the month, it has rained a great deal, and, after the 25th, 
every day. A great proportion of the best of the crop has been 
lodged ; and it is doubtful if it will get up again. The weather, too, 
has been cloudy, and in every respect similar to the summers of the 
preceding years. 

Abstract for the Quarter. 


Number of Number of Quantity of | Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 

May - 20 11 2.786 50.3 

June 21 9 1.725 58.6 

July 13 18 3.983 60.0 


8.494 56.3 
From the above it appears, that the mean temperature of the quar- 
ter is exactly 4 degrees higher than the same quarter last year, and 


the quantity of rain about 2 inches less. July, however, this year, is 
wetter than July 1817 by about three quarters of an inch; and, 
though the crops are further advanced, the prospect, at present, is 
gloomy enough. From the long tract of warm weather, they have 
improved so much, as to be nearly an average in quantity, (Wheat ex- 
cepted, which is still thin); but the quality depends on the weather 
that is to come. Dry weather would bring wheat harvest in a fort- 
night. Turnips look well, and Potatoes middling Hay is very 
light, but has been secured in good condition. 

The markets have been nearly stationary of late. Present prices 
in Perth—Wheat, 33s. to 36s.; Barley, 26s. to 30s.; Potato Oats, 
23s. to 24s. 6d.; Common Oats, 20s. to 23s.; Quartern Loaf, fine, 
Is.; coarse, 9d.; Oatmeal, 1s. 6d.; Meat, 7d.—I1st Aucust. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the conclusion of the spring quarter, which had been ungenial 
toan extreme degree, matters wore a most unpromising aspect for 
farmers, Vegetation had scarcely made the least progress; the Bar- 
ley Seed and Potato planting were not finished; and the weather 
having set in broken and wet, it was the middle of May before these 
operations could be accomplished ; so that, up to that time, we had 
every prospect of a late season. ‘The weather now changed to the 
opposite extreme, and continued so oppressively warm up to the 
middle of June, as to give us some idea of the heat experienced in 
the West Indies; at the same time exhibiting the rapidity of the 
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growth of plants in such a climate; for, notwithstanding the former 
backwardness, we now found our crops much in the same state of 
advancement as in ordinary favourable seasons. The last ten days 
of June were cold, with high wind from the N. W., which gave a 
temporary check to the fields ; but throughout July, the w eather has 
been highly propitious in every respect—fine showers for the grow- 
ing crops; at the same time not too much, so as to injure the | Hay, 
nor stop the cleaning of Turnips and working of Fallows. 

Wheat promises to be fully an average crop; for, although many 
ficlds were thin, they have now filled well up; and the ear being in 
general remarkably large, and the plants in high health, there is no 
reason to apprehend a deficiency. 

Barley is of abundant growth, and promises to exceed an average 
crop. 

Oats, in many instances, came up thin, owing to bad seed ; and, 
notwithstanding the favourable season, still exhibit a lightness of 
crop. 

Peas and Beans are of ordinary promise ; but their turning out 
well will depend on dry weather for the next six weeks, to bring 
them to maturity. 

Hay is a light crop, but has been put in cocks in good condition, 
With little exception, it is still in the fields ; and the weather at pre- 
sent being wet, threatens it with i injury. 

‘Turnips were a good deal bit by the fly during the hot weather; 
but are now very promising, and have mostly received the first 
hocing. 

Potatoes promise to be an abundant crop, and, if dry weather 
ensue, will also be early. 

Pastures have maintained full stocks since the middle of May, and 
are likely to pay well. 

Fallows are well advanced in preparation. 

Of Corn, excepting Wheat, little remained to dispose of during 
this quarter ; and any of that grain sold in Leith, has brought from 
80s. to 35s. per boll. 

Oatmeal in the county, at from 30s. to 35s. per 9 stones Dutch. 

Cattle have been steadily in request at from 8s. to 9s. per Dutch 
stone sink, with the prospect of their continuing to maintain their 
prices. 

General improvements go on with a greater degree of spirit ; from 
which we naturally suppose that prosperity again sheds its influence 
ever us.— 29th July. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

IMMEDIATELY after the date of last Report, the weather sudden- 
ly changed. A heavy rain falling at this time (27th of April), inter- 
rupted the operation of getting in the late sown Barleys, converting 
the pulverized soil of the strong lands of the Carse into a sort of 
puddle, which, being hardened by the long continuance of hot, dry 
weather, which soon afterwards succeeded, rendered this description 
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of soil almost impervious to the tender shoots of that delicate grain. 
The Barleys, on strong lands in particular, will therefore probably 
rove short of an av erage crop. 

The Oat crop, partly owing to the use of defective seed, partly 
to the parching effects of heat and drought, aided in some instances 
by the depredations of the grub, has also planted thin on the strong 
lands. 

The Bean crop promises fair in some fields ; while, in others, even 
of the same farm, it seems to have almost totally failed, the blooms 
having withered off without forming pods. 

The Wheat crop, on the whole, promises best. It is so far ad- 
vanced as to have been, in some instances, attacked by the sparrows 
aweek ago. ‘This is also the case with some of the early varieties of 
the Oat. 

As the weather has, after two days of rain (on 26th and 27th in- 
stant), again become fine, with a gradually rising barometer, an early 
harvest may reasonably be hoped for. Let it however be recollect- 
ed, that the month of August generally finally determines the qua- 
lity, and even the quantity of grain raised in Scotland, and that lit- 
tle or no confidence ought to be placed in the stability of our vari- 
able atmosphere. No farmer ought ever to count on the value of 
his crop, till it be secured in the stackyard. 

The Hay crop has proved a light one; but the after or second 
crop of cultivated herbage (red clover), where the land had been 
sufficiently stocked with this plant, promises to be better. ‘The Po- 
tato crop has a favourable aspect; as also the Turnip crop, exeept- 
ing some Swedish, sown during the intense drought, which have plant- 
ed rather thin and irregular. 

Live stock of all kinds have-advanced much in price, though ra- 
ther beginning to fall back a little. 

Grain of all kinds seems rapidly declining in price. 

The markets are well supplied with Fat : prices fair, and sales 
ready. The Young Clovers and Raygrass have planted better a- 
mong the spring-sown grain, than the intensity of the heat and 
drought, during their infant state, seemed to admit of. 

There is a fair promise of Apples in the Carse on the new varie- 
ties ; but little or nothing on the old, except on walls, or in much 
sheltered situations.—28th July. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue prospect of this county is by far more pleasant than it has 
been for two years past. There are some partial failures in the crops ; 
but these are inconsiderable. Their forwardness at present promises 
a September harvest of ripe grain. If we get it cut dowa with a 
whole head, und stacked in safety, we shall have plenty for man and 
beast ; of course, work and wages to the industrious of every de- 
scription,—-which will restore comfort to many families. 

M » of science told us that the cold and rains we had last season, 
Were owing to spots on the sun, and the accumulation of polar ice: 
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Kfowever that may be, it would appear that Nature has now acquir- 
edits former tone : If L rightly remember, the heat this season, in the 
latter end of May, and in the third week of July, was as great as it 
has been in my day, if I may except one season, which I think was 
July 1777. 

The Hay is a light crop, perhaps owing to the Clover having been 
thrown out by the inclemency of last winter, and the keen air and 
easterly winds we had for about the first half of May. 

The early sown Barley is generally thin, owing to the coldness of 
spring. The early Oats are not to be bulky, they are perhaps short 
in the ear, but in general not thin. The rains and warm weather this 
month will increase the straw of the late Oats. The early sown 
Turnip continued some time in a very doubtful state ; but I hear 
very few complaints of that crop since the genial weather set in. 

Our pastures are also abundant; and it is hoped the mountain 
stock that suffered so much by the inclemency of the last winter and 
spring, will, in course of this season, get into condition. Last spring 
the stock on high farms suffered severely ; and, by the reduced state 
ef those that survived, the loss of Lambs and Wool has been very 
considerable ; but the loss has been made up by the high price of the 
Lambs they had to sell, and the advance on Wool. The wool stap- 
lers will not come to the prices asked by the wool growers; and there 
is much in the county still unsold, although our wool markets are 
now over. What is sold I believe has advanced in price one-third, 
compared with the price given last year. 

Lean Stock has also sold freely at one-third above last year's pri- 
ces; of late, however, the prices of cattle have been upon the decline : 
But I hope neither landlord nor tenant will hold the low prices si 
Stock and Wool given last year, nor the high prices both have brought 
this year, as any rule for the future.—27th July. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 


Sryce your last publication, we have experienced a tract of the 
warmest and dryest weather that has been felt in this county for many 
years back. Excepting a few partial thunder showers, which were 
soon dried up, there has been no rain here since the middle of May. 
Such a long continued drought having been accompanied with ex- 
treme sultry heat, all the productions of the soil have been much 
stunted in their growth; and in some instances nearly burnt up. At 
present the latter-maths, and all the Pastures, are so much scorched, 
that every beast on the Pastures is suffering much by the scanty bite 
to which it is now reduced. Upon the whole, our Hay crops were 
light ; but, in consequence of the fine weather, have been well saved 
at little expense, and are of a superior quality. Generally speaking, 
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all our crops are light this year; but Oats, Peas, Beans, and Bar- 
ley, are not supposed to be half an average crop. Wheat, although 
light in straw, is supposed to be productive, and to be otherwise good 
in quality. Harvest is partially begun ; and, in course of a few days, 
will have become general. Being a month earlier than last year, 
we hope the crops will be well preserved, and all other operations of 
the season performed in proper time and manner. 

I am sorry to report a general failure of the Turnip crops, partly 
in consequence of the parching heat of the sun, and partly by the ra- 
vages of the fly. Many fields of rich Turnip soil have been plough- 
ed up, and sown a second time ; others remain in a very blanky state. 
Upon strong lands, the working of the fallows has been a most labo- 
rious task this season; for the earth became so suddenly parched 
after the long continued rains in the Spring, that no plough could 
penetrate to the proper depth. 

As most people are short of keeping, our markets are well supplied 
with Stock of every kind; and a dulness of sale has taken place. 
Dairy produce is on the advance ; and, should the present drought 
continue much longer, a considerable rise may be expected. 

About a fortnight ago, our Corn markets started about Is. per 
bushel on Wheat; but, in consequence of the large importations of 
foreign grain, together with the prospect of an early harvest, the 
prices are now sinking to their former level. 

Although the condition of the farmer is considerably improved, yet 
I can perceive no material alteration in the value of land.—30th July. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since last Report, we have had a great variety of weather; in 
consequence of which, the crops in various parts of this county 
are very unequal. ‘The eastern parts present to the view of the 
traveller very bad crops; in many instances the seed will not be re- 
tuned. In the western districts the crops are excellent, and have 
rarely ever been surpassed. The middle district varies according to 
its proximity to the eastern or western. Agriculture in this county 
has considerably recruited; and all parties own our President has 
been very useful. Mr Curwen’s farm is in excellent condition, ex- 
cepting his Pastures, and part of his Clover crops. His Potatoes, 
Wheat and Oats, and Turnips, merit attention. His stock of short- 
horned Cattle are rapidly improving ; and we trust that breed will in 
time take possession of all our richest Pastures. 

The Galloway breed have become very general in many districts, 
and are very valuable. The west of this county still adheres, with 
great firmness, to the Long-horned breed. Many years must pass 
over before the various kinds of Cattle in this county will be improv- 
ed so much as the friends of each district are anxious to see effected, 
We have reason to expect a tolerable meeting at Workington this 
year; and it affords us great pleasure to be enabled to assure the vi- 
stants, that in general they will not be disappointed.—25th July. 

VOL. XIX, Nu. 75. Cec 
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Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 28th July. 

Tne rem markably fine weather we have experienced, is the general 
subject of conversation ; and the liberal blessings of Providence ap. 
pear to animate all classes with joy and gratitude. Such a conti- 
nuation of genial warmth was never known in this country. All the 
productions of the earth arrive at full maturity, and ripen in the 
greatest perfection. We have a most abundant supply of fruit and 
vegetables ; of Apples in particular, the orchards present a prospect 
of exceeding great plenty, even profusion, as the trees are weighed 
to the ground. We shail have no occasion fot a single apple from 
either France or America. 

On the subject of Grain, I am not able to give a Report quite so 
favourable. ‘The spring was so remarkably dry, that neither Wheat 
nor Oats branched out much ; and the plants were forced up to ma- 
turity without that vigour necessary to a heavy crop. Much Barley 
was sown alter the dry weather commenced in the middle of May, 
and vegetated partially; and that which grew spired up without 
spreading. Lor a month we had no rain, and about the 15th of 
June it came very sparingly; and the ground was never saturated 
till the 26th of this month, on which day we had very fine rain. 

On very good mellow soil, all crops are luxuriant; on very dry 
and stiff clay land, they are nearly burnt up; on the medium sorts, 
the crop will be slender in the straw, and thin ; but they promise to 
feed well, and if the fine weather continue, we expect near an aves 
rage. Wheat is feeding uncommonly well, and is heavy in the head, 
Oats, i in many situations, have received a little check, ‘perhaps from 
lightning. Barley i is irregular and unkindly. Beans are short, with 
few pods. It is likel y to be the earliest harvest we have had for 
many years. Some grain is already cut in the county, and a great 
deal will be ready ina week or two. The Hay crop is very light; 
it is generally got in in very excellent condition, but some have 
waited in hopes of some increase, and have not the same advantage 
of hot drying weather. Some Swedish Turnip was sown in the 
middle of May, which came up ‘ery irregt ularly. That sown in the 
middle of Dane has done weil. It is impossible for ‘Turnips to have 
a better chance of success ; they have grown surprisingly since they 
, have reccived rain, and promise to be a most excellent crop. Pota- 
toes also are looking remarkably well. Markets are declining.— 
Good Wheat is worth lls. 9d.; Barley 73.3 Oats 4s. ; Potatoes 
Is. Gd.;—all per Winchester bushel. Oatmeal 48s. per load of 
240 lib. 

Pastures have not been very good where land was not of very 
good quality and lightly stocked, owing to the same cause as the 
shortness of the Hay. They are now improving very fast; and 
there is a probability that we shall have plenty of Grass in the pas 
tures, and the fog in the autumn, which will -preserve the todk a 
Lean Cattle have not fallen in price; and Fat has sold well, parti4 
eularly Mutton, which is worth 8d. and sink offal. Beef 7d.; Veal 
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6d. to 7d. Wool has brought an excellent price; coarse, fit only 
for carpets and blankets, has fetched 18s. und 20s. per stone of 16 
lib. Leicester, and some of the finer kinds, 25s. to 30s. 

We believe the farmer and breeder cannot, even this bountiful 
season, afford to sell his produce low ; for although it may be excel- 
lent in quality, there cannot be a heavy produce. Importation will 
be allowed for some time to come, and we fear we shall be inundat- 
ed with foreign grain. What a grievous circumstance it is, that fo- 
reigners do not pay a duty upon the grain they import, which would 
be only strict ves and assist our rev. ne 

Letter from Liverpool, 27th July. 

Wien we had aa this pleasure, the ‘weather was wet, and the 
spring very backward; but almost ever since, there has been a con- 
tinued drought ; this has produced a wonderful change ; and now in- 
stead of having a late, we are likely to have an unprecedentedly ear- 
ly harvest. We ourselves have not had an opportunity of seeing 
much of the country, and therefore have only the reports of others, 
which seem to vary respecting the productiveness of the coming 
crops; but the reports of your agricultural correspondents will throw 
sufficient light on this very important particular. 

You will perceive, from our annexed list, that the imports for the 
last three months have been very considerable ; but we have also had 
se great demand into the interior, particularly in the course of 
the last month—increased from an idea, that the very dry warm 
weather, had much injured all kinds of spring Corn ; prices in con- 
sequence advanced ; but within the last ten days, owing to the fine 
rains we have had, and very heavy supplies both here, and into the 
port of London, they are again lower, and now our market is ex- 
tremely dull. 

During the summer, the Foreign Wheats have had a decided pre- 
ference to our-own country’s gr owth, from their very dry nature; for 
unless quite dry when ground, the Flour made from them will not 
keep many days with such warm weather ; and on this very account, 
Scotch, and ali kinds of soft Wheats, have been most difficult to sell; 
and many of this description still remain on hand, and are necessa- 
rily kept here at a great expense, which is most unpleasant to the 
holder, and a great loss to the owner. 

We cannot with any accuracy say, how great our stocks of Corn, 
&c. are. Were we to judge from the sales made, no great quantities 
remain; but as many changes of property take place on speculation, 
without being taken out of the market, it is impossible to forn a 
correct opinion ; but we may safely say, the stocks are by bo means 
inconsidcrable— and at a time when the new crop is about making its 
appearance at the different markets, and even without any prospect 
of the ports shutting against Foreign Corn on the i 5th of next 
month. It is therefore probable, before next quarter day, (15th No- 
vember) prices will be run down very low. 

Ge? 
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Current Prices on Saturday, 25th July, 1818. 

Wheat, Foreign, (old) 10s. - 10s. fine 10s, 9d.—(new) 11s. - 11s, 6d. 
fine 11s. 9d. - 12s. 3d. very fine to 12s. 6d. 

English, - 11s. 6d. - 11s. 9d. fine, 12s. Od. very fine, 12s. 6d. 

Scotch, - 10s. Od. - 10s. 6d. — 11s. Od. lls. Od 

Irish, - 9s. Od. 9s. 6d. s. Od. 10s. Od. 


Barley, Foreign, - 6s. Od. 6s. Gd. is. Od, 7s. 3d. 
. 6d. ; 
- - per 60 lib, 
6s. Od, 


- per 70 lib, 


se Irish, - 5s, Od. 5s. 6d. . od 
Beans, English, - 60s. 62s. 
se Forcien, - 58s. GOs, 
« 


«© English, - 6s. 6d. 6s. 9d. s. Od. 

es Scotch, - 5s. 6d. 6s. Od, is. Sd. 
68s. 
65s. 


64s, 
62s. 
Scotch, - 52s. 54s. 56s. per Quarter. 
“= Trish, - 50s. 52s, 
Peas, white boiling, 70s. - 76s. 
6 grey hogs, - 54s. - 56s, 
Malt, English, - 12s. Od. - 12s. 6d. 
Oats, English, - 4s.8d.- 4s. 10d. 
Me Scotch, - 4s.6d,- 4s. 8d. 
“ Irish, - 45.5d.- 4s. Gd. 
Oatmeal, English, 42s. 44s, 
“ Scotch, - 58s, 40s. 
, 


60s, 


! 56s. 


54s, 
84s, 
64s. 
15s. Sd. 
5s. Od. 
4s. Od. 
4s. 8d. 
45s; 
42s, 
58s. 
48s, 
7s. 


45s, 


per Quarter, 
— | perSGquarts 
2d. 
per 45 lib. 
. 10d. 
46s. 
— 2 per 240 lib, 
40s, 


sé Irish, - 355s. 56s. 
Amer. Flour, Philad. 46s. 47s. 
Baltimore, 45s. 46s. 
- New York, 42s. 41s. 


~ Sour, = 68s, 40s. 


— per barrel 
_ of 196 lib. 
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Importations of GRAIN, &c. into the Port or Liverroor, from 25th 
April to 27th July 1818. 
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Total - 1195 123,0 21 14,087 | 13,857 [18,409 [10,024 (3468 2585) 529 '6.237 260,615 
Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

Tue month of May was not remarkable, except for its excessive 
wetness in the former, and excessive cold and drought in the latter 
part of it. The lands, in the first instance, were literally drenched 
to that degree as materially to affect the Barley crop on strong soils. 
The plants seemed completely set fast. June was highly favourable 
as to warmth, though rain has been exceedingly wanted. On Satur- 
day, the 13th, the thermometer stood at 87° in the shade !—on this 
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day, we had a fine shower, though very partial. From this time, 
there has been scarcely any rain ; ‘and the weather having been hot 
beyond example, the consequence to all crops on sandy and gravelly 
soils may be conceived. Hundreds of acres will not be worth mow- 
ing, being literally burnt up, and prevented getting into ear. There 
has not been so trying a season for light land farmers for many years. 
Feed, too, is so scarce, that the flock- masters are in great ‘distress 
to know what to do for the best with their flocks ;—many have been 
under the necessity of turning them into their Barleys. ‘The inten- 
sity of the heat may be conceived, when it is stated that, for seve- 
ral days of late, the thermometer has risen to 80°, and from that to 
86° in the shade, and 120° in the sun. The prospect for winter keep 
isa very poor one. The breadth of land sown with Turnips is as yet 
very small ; and the deficiency is greatest on those lands of most con- 
sequence to be early sown, viz. strong clays. The drought has hi- 
therto prevented these being got in sowing order; and those which 
have been sown, the fly oul drought have injured very considerably. 
The Wheats, taken as a whole, have not suffered so much as many 
had feared, excepting indeed on scalding land—there the produce is 
miserably deficient ; and the quality, from turning too rapidly, very 
thin and ordinary. The Barleys, from the same cause, will be a 
very light, meagre sample. They have ripened too fast; or rather 
the straw, from lack of moisture, has withered before the grain was 
formed ; so that, though apparently fit to cut, the ear is weak and 
deceptive. Beans are universally bad: Peas rather better: but both 
have suffered much from the numerous tribe of aphides, which, in 
seasons like the present, never fail to annoy them. Lean Cattle are 
not so high as they have been; though Sheep stock, in consequence 
of the enormous price of Wool, and the prospect of a continuance 
of that price another year, .are still unusually high, in proportion to 
the value of Mutton. Fine fleeces have been sold at 84s. ; and half 
Leicester and Norfolk, or Southdown, 70s. and 71s. per tod of 28 
lib. The Hay crop is very short ; and the Clovers, &c. sown this 
spring, appear to have perished entirely from the drought. Altoge- 
ther, the prospect for another winter's keep is very indifferent. Our 
Corn markets, in expectation of foreign supplies, have rather de- 
clined of late, except for good malting Barleys, which command 
very high prices ; but so little now appears, that the value is almost 
nominal. Wheat from 38s. to 40s. per coomb of 4 Winchester bush- 
els. Harvest will generally begin this week.—July 25th. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the 3d to the 16th of May, the weather was uncommonly 
wet; the 4th, 6th and 7th so much so, as to occasion great floods. 
During this period, there were only two days without rain, viz. the 
10th and 12th. From the 17th of May to the llth of June, was 
fair, and mostly very hot and droughty. On the 12th we had a tre- 
mendous and general thunder storm, with abundance of rain ; in some 
places a remarkable storm of very large hail and ice. About three 
wiles to the west of Belford, I measured one piece 1} inch long, and 
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| inch thick. Other persons, at two different places, measured two 
pieces 45 4 inches round. Many of the round pieces were as large as 
pigeons’ eggs ; but the greatest quantity were pieces of the form of 
a flat cylinder, with a circular piece in the centre, of transparent cry- 
stal ice, surrounded by a ring of a similar substance to hail. Such 
of these as were an inch in diameter, were half an inch thick, and 
the crystal ice in the centre half an inch in diameter. These conti- 
nued to fall for a considerable time, and injured the corn crops very 
much, by the stems being bruised and beaten to the ground. The 
Ruta Baga that was then ubove ground, was mostly destroyed ; as 
were cabbages, gooseberries, and other garden crops. It luckily 
was only about two or three miles wide, aud extended westward to 
the extremity of the county. On the same day there was a similar 
hail storm and thunder at Hexham, and also in the county of Dur- 
ham, a little to the north of Staindrop. Since then, the weather has 
been very favourable for vegetation, being mostly mild and warm, 
with sufficient rain, at proper intervals. 

The Wheat crops are in general very thin, especially upon moist- 
bottomed soils, being much injured by the great falls of rain during 
the two first weeks of May. Barley and Oats are also thin and short. 
Beans and Peas are podding well, and have the appearance of being 
a good crop. 

Turnips are everywhere looking healthy, the weather, after the 
12th of June, having been exceedingly favourable for their rapid 
growth. Before that time, on many dry soils, the seed was a fort- 
night in the ground before it made its appearance, where it had not 
been previously steeped. 

Young Cattle have been sold at much better prices than they have 
brought for the last two years; and, from the great loss by the rot 
to the southward, there has been a brisk demand for storesheep. At 
Whitsunbank Fair, Leicester Ewes and Lambs were sold from 50s. 
to 55s ; Long-woolled hogs wie 40s. to 4.5s.: And at Yetholm Fairs, 
Cheviot Hogs sold from 20s. to 25s.; Cheviot Lambs from 19s. to 
14s.; and Long-woolled Lambs from 18s. to 25s. 

The prices tor Long Wool have been higher than ever known, viz. 
from 44s. to 48s. p. stone of 24 lib., and Cheviot Wool from 36s. to 40s. 

The Corn Markets have advanced a little lately. The present 
prices are—for Wheat, from 7s. to 9s.6d.; Barley from 5s. to 6s. 4d. ; 
Oats from 4s. to 5s.; and Peas from 7s. 6d. to 8s. p. bushel Win- 
chester. 

The prices for Fat Stock have been—for Cattle from 6s. to 7s. 
per stone (of 14 lib.) sink, and Sheep frem 7d. to $d. per lib. sink.— 
25th July. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

AFTER A remarkably tedious and late seed tine, in which a great 
part of the strong land sown was finished ina very wet st tate, the 
weather became ‘suddenly dry, and having continued to be so, the 

product of spring Corn in general is extremely light, so that few ex- 
pect to reap half an average crop of Barley, Oats, Beans or Peas, 
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Some Barley and Oats have been eaten off the ground with stock, 
and others “will scarcely even return the quantity of seed sown. 
Wheat has made great improvement upon every kind of soil, excepting 
those lands only of very light description ; there are few heavy crops, 
but the ears are well filled, the straw is particularly bright, and it is 
expected the grain will prove of suj erlor quality. 

There is an almost unprecedented tnilure in the Clovers and Grasses 
sown last spring. Potatoes must be extremely dear, as that crop is 
one of the lightest ever remembered. Some of the early sown Swedes 
and Turnips. are going on well, but the general craps have an ex- 
tremely unpromising ere Clovers and Grass seeds mown 
were sails light in general, and the crops of Hay still lighter ; but 
the whole are s¢ cured in the best possible condition. The growing 
crops of red Clover for seed are unpromising, and prices have risen 
1¥s. and 16s. per cwt. 


‘he Hop Plantations are variable in their appearance ; it is pro- 
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bable some grounds will produce nearly a full crop ; the greater quan- 


re 

i 
thet 
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tity may somewhat exceed half a crop, and others are very inferior. 
The prices for Hops have declined lately.) Accounts from Kent, 

Worcester, &c. have been very good, ‘i nigh something worse of 
late, as the estimate of the duty i is lowering eek ly. There i is a fair 
quantity of fruit, excepting Plums, the produce of which has about 
totally failed. 

Wheat was briskly sold in the markets some time ago; it has late- 

ly lowered 6s. or 8s. per quarter, in consequence of large importa- 
tions, the supposed good quality of the growing crop, and the infe- 
riority of the greater part of that exposed for sale. Good Barley, 
Oats and Beans are sold at high prices. Wheat, fram 72s. to 94s. ; 
Rye, from 56s. to 64s.; Fine old Barley, 75s.; Oats, from 30s. to 
50s.; and Beans, from 64s. to 80s. per quarter.—Mait is from 11s. to 
12s. per Winchester bushel. 

The prices for fat stock have fluctuated, as the markets have been 
regularly supplied. ‘The present v value of fat beasts is from 7s. to 
8s. per stone. Sheep from 64d. to 7$d. per lib. and Lambs about 
8d. per lib, Draught Horses and lean stock of every kind are lower, 
Pastures are become very bad; it is probable the Eddishes will be 
light, and water is scarce upon many farms. 

Long Wool, fit for combing, has been readily sold at from 50s. to 
56s. per tod of 28 lib. and is rather improving in value. The cloth- 
ing trade is said to be dull; and, in consequence thereof, fine short 
Wool is low in comparinen with the other ; yet this description of 
Wool is at the least one-third higher than the prices of last year. 

Owing to the light crops of Hay i in the south, and the probable 
failure in the E ddishes and ‘Turnip crops, Linsced Cakes are advan- 
ced from the price of 10/. 10s. to 12/. 12s. per ton at the mill, and 
will probably be much higher. 

As work of ev ery description i is generally in a forward state, (uot 
to take into account some strong fallow li tnds which were neglected in 
spring, and have become too hard to be worked), there are ‘plenty of 
hands, and wages are consequently reasonable. —27th July. 
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HOLKHAM MEETING. 


Tre annual meeting, at Mr Coke’s, of Holkham, commenced on 
Monday the 6th July, and was continued on the 7th and 8th. On 
such occasions, the-.attention of the large and respectable party as- 
sembled is never altogether confined to the local topics which rise 
out of the objects around them, the live stock, the implements, and 
the farming operations, the state of the crops, or the premiums award- 
ed,—but a good deal of more general discussion commonly finds a 
place in the speeches at table after dinner—that capital source of in- 
terest and attraction which fills so large a space in the account of 
their proceedings. Among other matters, the practices of Scotland, 
where Mr Coke had lately been, scem to have been the object of 
particular notice, especially in reference to cne point, on which there 
has long prevailed a difference of opinion between the farmers of 
Scotland and some parts of England ; we mean, the alleged advantages 
of drilling over broadcast. The novel practice of inoculating grass 
Jands, and the mode of using rape-cake as manure, though peither 
is described with such minuteness as to be thoroughly understood, 
or its advantages estimated, are curious in themselves, and calculated 
to excite a spirit of inquiry which we hope to be able hereafter to 
gratify. In the following notices of the proceedings, as reported in 
the newspapers, we shall confine ourselves to what may be interest- 
ing to agricultural readers ; omitting, of course, all the compliment 
and panegyric which the happy guests pour forth with great profu- 
sion on their worthy host. 

First Day.—* The company viewed a piece of wheat which. had 
been sown entirely without manure, but upon which @ ton of rape- 
cake (pulverized) to six acres had been sown between the drills in 
spring. By this method the expense of manuring was only about 
30s. per acre, which would have been greatly exceeded by that of 
common dunging. By this is not meant that dung should be avoid- 
ed, but that cultivation may be extended beyound the reach and sup- 
ply of farm-yard manure, without losing sight of economy. ’ 

‘ After dinner, Mr Coke took occasion to observe, that he had 
never been able to perceive how a good carcase of mutton should be 
Bred and supported under ten or twelve pounds of such close and fine 
wool asthe Merino. ‘ I have been long convinced,” he said, “ that 
good carcases and fine fleeces together, early maturity and quick 
retur which we have by the Downs, will always beat the Merinos. 
Their backs are as narrow as rabbits, and their faults appear to be 
incorrigible. ” 

Second Day.—‘ On Tuesday morning the company viewed a piece 
of land which had been inoculated and sown with wheat in October; 
this was not a season to expect a large crop, but it was a fair average 
crop for the year, and the turf in a very forward state. The com- 
pany were afterwards conducted to the place from which the sward 
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was taken, where Mr Coke explained the advantages of the opera- 
tion to his numerous visitors. The mow-men and the hay-maker were 
at work in this field, the latter spreading the grass as the former cut 
it. Mr Coke particularly pointed out to his visitors the powers and 
the utility of the crusher, for preparing pulverized manure. This im- 
plement is constructed to go by hand, and is capable of reducing not 
only rape-cake, but oyster-shells, and even bones. It performs its 
work by a double operation, the first movement breaking the sub- 
stance coarsely, and the second, catching it by the way, delivering it 
pulverized ; it is then sifted by a boy, and the coarser parts returned 
into the second, or lower cylinders. Large quantities of oyster-shells 
are collected at Wells for Mr Coke’s use (and brought to his barn) at 
a trivial expense, and a good manure is thus cheaply procured.’ 

Mr Coke does not seem to have carried the ridge system of tur- 
nip culture to its highest perfection. After the ridges are formed, 
and the dung deposited, operations with which most of our readers 
must be perfectly familiar, a boy, with a mule or poney drawing a 
light roller, is employed in flattening their tops ; and another with a 
second poney follows, to sow them with a drill that takes in two rows 
at once. The drill-barrow used in Scotland, with rollers attached, 
combines both these operations. 

Of the process of inoculating grass lands, we have this further 
notice. 

‘ From this field the company passed to Longlands, where a very 
excellent specimen of inoculation was pointed out by Mr. Coke. We 
shall take this opportunity of speaking of the several specimens of 
this important department, observing, first, that the extreme drought 
did not allow the company to.witness the effect to advantage. An- 
other thing was rather unpropitious, namely, many of the company 
now saw it for the first time, and all the pieces exhibited this year 
had carried crops of some kind with the process of inoculation the 
year before. It has been an objection to this operation, that a clean 
fallow must be produced in summer, and then carry no crop, which 
induced Mr Coke to try the system with the several crops of wheat, 
beans, and oats. The piece upon which the company now stood, 
carried a crop of oats, which yielded 16 coombs and a bushel to the 
acre; and the sward, now of one year’s growth, had the appearance 
of old pasture; or rather of old pasture which might have been a 
little winter-poached, there being small interstices between the sods 
of turf. By the original method the object is sooner completed, be- 
cause a good dressing of mellow compost is superadded, and white 
clover and cow-grass seeds, with a few good grass seeds, are sown, 
and these fill up the interstices which must otherwise take place the 
first year.’ 

After dinner, Mr Coke is reported to have thus expressed his opi- 
nion of the agriculture of Scotland. 

‘ A report had prevailed, and which had perhaps been eagerly lis- 
tened to, and industriously cireulated (as ail calumnies were) by 
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many persons. It had been said that he had found fault with the 
agriculture of Scotland. ‘ Found fault! (said Mr Coke) to be sure 
I did; and I praised it likewise. But the first only is remembered 
by those who would malign my observations. If there be a tault it 
ought to be mentioned, or how should we improve ? People may 
find fault at Holkham (nothing is without some imperfection); it 
shows sagacity to find fault, if it be truly found, and honesty to speak 
it. The truth is, the agriculture of Seotland deserves very great 
praise, and especially their ‘Turnip husbandry, which excels any thing 
{ever saw. If 1 had wavered in opinion betore, I should have been 
at once convinced of the decided superiority of the ridge-system by 
what lL saw in Scotland; and I think it now my duty to pronounce 
my conviction that the ridge system of cultivating this crop, is not 
only the best for pr oducing the dargest erops—but that it will attain, 
what can never be insured | by the other, a certain crap. By what we 
witness this year, notwithstanding the drought, the crops in this 
neigh hbourheod, by the ridge-system, are both forward and promis- 
ing ; and as this is the foundation of the whole success of the course, 
it must be the most important point in our favour.” Mr Coke then 
congratulated the neighbourhood around him in having very generally 
adopted this system, for which they were indebted to Mr Blaikie. It 
was true that ‘they had been enticed into it by an intermediate step, 
tor they had first tried flat work at 18 inches, which was found to be 
grcatly superior to broadcast; but, perhaps, without such a step, 
they might not easily have been persuaded to jump at once from 
broadcast to twenty-seven inches. The fault he had found in Scot- 
land, Mr Coke observed, was, that the land with the crop after 
Lurnips, was not so clean as it might be; and he was induced to ob- 
serve it, in order to draw the attention of the Scotch farmers to the 
probable defect there might be in cleaning the fallows ; but he will- 
ingly allowed that they had a very troublesome weed in the north 
which seemed to be peculiar, and inasmuch as the root was a small 
bulb, it was difficult to be destroyed. This increased so much in the 
land, before the field came to Wheat, that the crop, if lodged, would 
be presently tied down by the stems of this weed growing through 
it, and could not rise to _ the grain. In truth he approve: d al- 
most every thing in Scotland, and could not refrain from mentioning 
that Lord Ly nedoch had carried inoculation there.’ 


A good deal of discussion ensued on the subject of gypsum, of 


which Mr Coke and the Earl ef Albemarle promised to make trials 
the ensuing season. 

* Mr Coke, in speaking of Sir John Sinclair, noticed a“ he esteem- 
ed to be an error of great importance, and which must, if uncontra- 
dicted, be the more prejudicial, by reason of Sir Jc ‘hn’s s great reputa- 
tion and acknowledged qualifications. He (Mr Coke) alluded to that 
useful practical work, The Code of Agric me lie could not enter 
into its general merits, nor find time to give it the praise that was its 
sue; but he could net pass over some comments on the drill husban- 
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dry that might be highly injurious to the progress of that improve- 
ment, which had spread very considerably, and would continue to in- 
crease, he hoped, under every discouragement that might be thrown 
in its way. It had stood the test of many experiments, and carried 
away the palm, he believed, in all that had been fairly tried. It was 
not merely because he had spent a considerable part of his life in 
promoting this system, that he felt anxious to defend it, but because 
he believed it to be important to mankind at large, conducive to the 
increased products of the earth, and beneficial to industry and popu- 
lation. The contrary had been asserted, as he had hinted the day 
before, but without a shadow of truth. With regard to the matter in 
question, Sir John had compared the dri)! and broadcast systems, and 
had summed up the evidence in favour of the latter, in a manner 
which he (Mr Coke) considered as very unfair: he would be sorry to 
see such a sentiment prevail throughout the kingdom, en such re- 
spectable authority: and he (Sir John) had especially noted the coun- 
ties of Hertfordshire and Lincolnshire, where he said the system was 
declining. ‘ Itis within my own knowledge (said Mr Coke) that tes- 
timonies were handed to Sir John 7x fevour of the drill husbandry ; 
and these are not referred to. On the contrary, Sir John concludes, 
that there must be some radical defect in the drill, There may be, and 
undoubtedly is, a radical objection in some soils that are cold, poor, 
and wet ; and in some seasons, when the stronger lands cannot easily 
be got fine ; but by far the greater part of all good Corn land, and all 
Turnip land without exception, may be thus cultivated to great ad 
vantage. I give this as my opinion, and I would not have the con- 
trary go forth to all Europe uncontradicted. Mr Gregg, here pre- 
sent, being a driller, cannot but feel anxious to exculpate the county 
of Hertford from the stigma, if it be one; but if it be true, he ought 
toe confirm it, and no doubt will do so. ” 

‘ Mr Gregg felt himself called upon to state his opinions and prac- 
tice, which he should do in as few words as possible. He had follow- 
ed the row culture for thirty years, and had no intention of laying it 
aside: he believed he had tried it long enough to discover its radical 
defects, if it had any. As to its being declining in Hertfordshire, he 
would not wish the contrary to be received on his single evidence ; 
and he called upon a gentleman in company to answer a question or 
two on this head, to which distinct answers were given, that the sys- 
tem was ezfending in Hertfordshire ; not dec/ining, but increasing very 
fast. Mr G. concluded by observing, that every one who had read 
the Code of Agriculture, ouglit to deny the inference that had been 
drawn against the drill husbandry; and, for his own part, he knew 
the fact was mis-stated as it re garded Hertfordshire. ’ 

Third Day.—The company viewed the crops and the stock of Mr 
Blomfield, with some pieces of exceedingly good ancient pasture 
which were formed by inoculation from two to three years betore. 

5 After dinner, Mr Coke produced a number of letters which, he 
e2id, he thought it his duty to mention that he had received within 
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a short time from Sir John Sinclair. Sir John was extremely an. 
xious about the Flanders Husbandry, and, in a very flattering man. 
ner, nominated the Earl of Albemarle to undertake a voyage to that 
country. He (Mr Coke) did not think it necessary to detain the 
company by reading Sir John’s letters, which, indeed, were too nu- 
merous to be gone through in a short time, but the substance of 
them he had endeavoured to narrate in a few words, and if by so 
doing he should induce Lord Albemarle, or any other person equally 
qualified, to step forward on this occasion, it might be attended with 
some benefit. 

‘ The Ear! of Albemarle hoped the company would believe that none 
could be more anxious on this head than himself, yet many might be 
more capable; and he would be so explicit as to say, that whoever might 
be thinking of a voyage to Flanders on this errand, need apprehend 
no competitor in him: neither the premium that was offered, nor the 
smallness of the expense, nor the shortness of the voyage, would in- 
duce him to undertake the task assigned him. With regard to one 
point—there was a matter which had been some time before the pub- 
Jic, and which he was very desirous to put to the proof; he meant 
the use of Dutch ashes as a manure. Although he did not mean to 
go to Flanders to witness their effects, yet he had done what he be- 
lieved to be the next best thing in such a case, namely,—he had sent 
for some of the said ashes to try them on his own land. It had been 
said that the use of Dutch ashes secures the Clover erop, and he 
considered it rather fortunate, in consequence of what had occurred 
at this Meeting, that the value (whatever that might be) of these 
ashes, and of gypsum, might be proved together. These experi- 
ments, his Lordship observed, he would certainly try, and commu- 
nicate the result. ’ 

At this meeting, four premiums were given for South-Down sheep, 
three for Devonshire cattle, two for swine, four to shepherds, six 
for ploughing with Devon oxen, and two pieces of plate for inocu- 
lation. 

I 


The allusion made by Mr Coke to the doctrines contained in the 
‘ Code of Agriculture,’ on the subject of drilling, has called forth 
the following letter from Sir John Sinclair to that gentleman. 
AT. . Ormly Lodge, Ham Common, 
oe ena Surrey, 18th July, 1818. 

Tw the detail given of the last Holkham Meeting, in The Farmers’ 
Journal, there is an account of a speech delivered by you, on the 
doctrines contained in ‘ The Code of Agriculture,’ respecting drill- 
ing, of which it is incumbent upon me to take some notice. In the 
work alluded to, 1 endeavoured to state, as fully and impartially as 
{ could, the arguments both for and against the drilling system ; and 
I regret much, that the opinion therein given, should have proved 
so unsatisfactory to one, for whose practical knowledge of husban- 
dry L entertain so high a respect. It is impossible, however, to ex- 
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pect that any individual can at once render a work perfect, which 
embraces such a variety of matter, and respecting many particulars 
of which a considerable diversity of opinion prevails. I should, 
therefore, be extremely happy, that as many practical farmers as 
ssible would thoroughly examine the work I have drawn up, and 
would point out the improvements of which it is susceptible. Be as- 
sured, that nothing gives me more real pleasure, than to receive the 
remarks of those who will take the trouble of suggesting how any 
work of mine may be rendered more useful. Nor are the observa- 
tions of persons, who write more from a spirit of hostility than from 
the dictates of public zeal or of private friendship, to be wholly dis- 
regarded. 

In regard to drilling, there is no doubt that it has greatly suc- 
ceeded on your farm at Holkham and its neighbourhood, and also 
in various other parts of the kingdom ; but it must at the same time 
be admitted, by the warmest friends to the drill, that after having 
been tried in other parts, and by many very able farmers, it has been 
given up by them. Indeed, I observed, in the monthly account of 
the agriculture of the kingdom, published in the County Chronicle 
on the 28th day of April last, a paragraph respecting Norfolk, which 
I think it right to copy, that it may be contradicted, if there is ne 
solid foundation for the statements which it contains. 

“ The drilling of summer corn does not apppear so much in vogue 
en the best soils of Norfolk, many practical farmers preferring the 
old system of sowing and ploughing in, which they think seeds the 
land better, and produces less straw and more corn than the row 
culture, which is more calculated for light land farms. The dibbling 
of wheat too, which affords employment to so many hands in the au- 
tumn, and saves so much seed’ corn, was last year more generally 
adopted than drilling, except on those extensive tiacts where the po- 
pulation is, of course, comparatively small. 

Iam much inclined to think, that drilling is well calculated for 
land in a medium state of fertility ; but, from the best information 
which it has been in my power to obtain, there is reason to appre- 
hend, that, in soils either highly fertile by nature, or much enrich- 
ed by art, stirring the earth about the roots of the plants, is apt ra- 
ther to promote the growth of straw than to render the ear produc- 
tive. Impressed with that idea, it seemed to me necessary not to 
recommend universally the adoption of the drill system. 

It is also a great mistake to suppase, that, by drilling, clean and 
abundant crops can alone be obtained. The experience of various 
parts of England, of the Lothians, &c. proves the reverse. It was 
on that account that I took the liberty of recommending the sending 
of some skilful Norfolk farmers to examine the husbandry of the Ne- 
therlands, where there is not an acre of drilled corn; yet the crops 
are immense ; and there is scarcely a weed to be met with in any well 
cultivated farm. Some useful hints regarding other points of great 
importance to husbandry, might likewise be there ebtained, and 
without much trouble or expense. 
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I regret much that it was not in my power to attend the last Holle 
ham Meeting; but if in England when the next is held, you may be 
assured that I shall, if possible, be present, and shall with great 
pleasure examine your well cultivated fields, your improved imple” 
ments, your valuable stock, and the progress and success of drilling ig” 
Norfolk. Neither of us have any object in view, by our attention” 
to those matters, but to promote the improvement of agriculture ; to 
the advancement of which, the public discussion of important points, 
and a little friendly sparring, to rouse attention, is not unfavourable, 

That you may long be enabled to persevere in those useful pur- 
suits, which are so creditable to yourself, and so advantageous te 
British husbandry, is the sincere wish of, 

Your's faithfully, 
Jous SInciain. 


Biographical Notices of the late ALEXANDER Low, Esq. 

Tue late Alexander Low, Esq. of Whitsom-Laws, was a native of 
Forfarshire, in the vicinity of Montrose. He received part of his 
education at the parochial school of Laurencekirk, which was, at that 
period, taught by Mr James Beattie, afterwards Dr Beattie, Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal College of Aber- 
deen, author of the Essay on Truth, and other celebrated Philosophi- 
cal and Poetical works. As he had net devoted hiimscif to any of tle 
learned professions, his attention was more particularly turned to those 
branches of learning which are essentially requisite for active life; 
such as arithmetic, book-keeping, and landsurveying. In addition to 
these, the theory of mechanics had taken deep hold of his mind in 
his earlier years, the study of which he afterwards pursued with si 
dity, and with no inconsiderable success, at his leisure hours. 

About the year 1761, he arrived at Langton House in Berwick 
shire, the residence of the late David Gavin, Esq. of Langton, father 
of the Countess of Breadalbane, to whom he was first cousin. By 
that gentleman he was received with cordiality, and treated with that 
attention which was due to his talents, his activity, and the ties of re- 
lationship. Having, at this period, reached his nineteenth year, and 
being resolved on active pursuits, he took part in those avocations 
which were pointed out and required by Mr Gavin, both within the 
pleasure grounds and upon the estate at large, the greater part of 
which was, at that time, in the natural possession of the proprietor; 
and, among other things, he surveyed, and made out accurate plans 
of the several farms on the estate. 

While his mind was still occupied with his favourite study, he sug- 
gested to the late Mr James Allan, wright in Gavinton, an important 
improvement on his machine for weighing loaded carts. ‘this im- 
provement, with directions for using the machine, was announc: d to 
the public at the time in a handbiil, under the following title. * Dir 
rections for Using Alexander Low’s improved Machine for Weig'ng 
Loaded Carts.” In this walk Mr Low was joined by the iate Mr 
James Small, celebrated for bringing to perfection, the well-knowa 
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plough that goes by his name; and by a Mr Black, an ingenious 
blacksmith. he proportion, however, as his other avocations multi- 
plied, Mr Low’s attention seems gradually to have been withdrawn 
from his favourite study. 

When it was resolved to divide an extensive common in the parish 
of Coldingham, Mr Low was fixed upon as the most proper person 
for the purpose. This service he executed to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all concerned; and shortly after was appointed factor on the 
estate of Blackadder, a situation which he retained till the time of 
his death. 

A short time before the decease of Mr Gavin, which took place 
in the year 1773, Mr Low entered to the farm of Woodend, on the 
estate of Langton, which he occupied till the year 1811, when he 
removed to Gordonbank. His agricultural concerns were afterwards 
increased by the occupation of several other pretty extensive turms 
on the same prope rty; and some valuable grass lands on an adjoining 
estate. About the year 1779, he was appointed factor on the exten- 
sive estate of the late Earl of Marchmont, now belonging to Sir Wil- 
liam Purves Hume Campbell, who succeeded to that property as heir 
of entail, a situation which he held till the time of his death. He 
also acted as factor for many years to the Earl of Haddington, on 
his estate on Tweedside, including the town of Coldstream; to 
Sir George ee of Springwood Park; John Spottiswood of 
Spottiswood, | sq-; Samuel Anderson, Esq. banker in Edinburgh, 
on his estates of Rewehester and Gordoenbank; and to several other 
gentlemen in Berwickshire and the neighbourhood. 

Mr Low had commenced his active career under the auspices of 
Mr Gavin, in a favourable situation, in a county where agricultural 
improvements were conducted ‘with great activity, and in a superior 
style, before the practice of valuing estates previous to their being 
relet or sold, became general. In consequence of his associating 
with a number of the most skilful agriculturists, his natural turn for 
acquiring information, and his habits as a practical farmer, and a fac 
tor on extensive properties, he was a person likely to be well qualified 
to value land. ‘This practice seems to have been introduced chiefly 
by gentlemen of the law and others, who, having the management of 
estates as factors and trustees, but not deeming themselves compe- 
tent judges of land, suggested the propriety ot employing a person 
more versant in the nature and properties of “the soil, to fix the value 
before entering on ters of selling or letting. This measure, so well 
calculated to prevent unpleasant reflections afterwards, opened a new 
source of very extensive employment, and of no smail emolument to 
Mr Low. He was one of the first who occupied this walk, and he 
certainly trode it more extensively than any other land agent in Scot- 
land; in almost every county of which, as well as in several parts of 
England, he was frequently employed in this capacity. And such 
was the confidence reposed in his judgment, that in many instanees 
both the seiler and purchas ser, and the landlord and tenant, con- 
cluded their bargains precisely on his valuation. The tenants on the 
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estate of Carnwath, on which he had been appointed judicial factor, 
were so completely satisfied with the equity and propriety of his pro. 
ceedings, that they presented him with an elegant silver cup, with 
an appropriate inscription. 

When the Board of Agriculture required Statistical Reports from 
the several counties in Britain, Mr Low was requested to draw y 
the report for Berwickshire, which, notwithstanding thé multiplicity 
of his other avocations, he compiled, with much credit to himself, ag 
well as satisfaction to the Board. 

On the 6th of October, 1801, Mr Low was inrolled a freeholder 
in Berwickshire, upon the estate of Whitsom-Laws, which he purchas- 
ed a year or two before ; and some time after was put into the Com- 
mission of the Peace. 

Though Mr Low had felt his health on the decline for some time, 
and his frame indicated the encroachment of years, he was able to go 
through his ordinary routine of business till the month of Novenier 
1817. After spending three days in valuing an estate, six or seven 
miles south of Edinburgh, he found himself so seriously affected, that 
he was persuaded the disease with which he was seized would prove 
fatal. His medical attendant entertained no hopes of his recovery, 
as the water in his chest and legs was fast accumulating. He was 
not able to converse much with his family or friends: he slumbered 
a good deal as the disease gained ground; and departed almost un- 
observed by his attendants, in the night of the 25th of December 
1817, atthe age of 75. His remains were interred in Langton church- 
yard, on the 30th of that month. 

A considerable time after he had commenced farming, Mr Low 
married Miss Susan Anderson, daughter of the late Robert Ander- 
son, Esq. of Dunse, who died a number of years ago, and by whom he 
has left four sons and eight daughters, to lament his loss, and reap the 
fruits of his successful labours. 

In the course of a long and active life, Mr Low displayed great in- 
dependence of mind and integrity of character. He was quite free 
of noise and bustle in his transactions, but despatched more business 
than usually falls to the lot of one man. Though naturally rather in- 
elined to taciturnity, he was sufficiently communicative in the circles of 
his select companions. As a factor, while he was faithful to the trust 
reposed in him by his employers, he was much beloved by the tenants, 
with some of whom, particularly on the Marchmont estate, he lived in 
the most intimate and undisturbed habits of friendship. He was highly 
respectable as a freeholder and a magistrate ; an affectionate husband, 
a tender and indulgent parent, a steady friend, and a kind master. 


*,* We request B., who sent an article on the Thermometer, 
June 29, to favour us with his address. 
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